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Review of ew Books. 


Fables for the Holy Alliance, Rhymes on 
the Road, &c. &c. By THoMmAs 
Brown the Younger, Secretary of the 
Poco-Curante Society and Author of 
‘Fudge Family’ and the *‘ Two-penny 
Post Bag.’ 12mo. pp. 198. Lon- 
don, 1823, 

WE neéd scarcely inform our readers 

that Thomas Brown, in the title-page 

of the volume before us, means Thomas 

Moore, and that this gentleman is not 

only the first lyric poet, but, at the same 

time, the best satirist of his day. His 
present work is, however, of a mixed 
character, and while, with a soul ardent 
in the cause of Freedom, he lashes its 
enemies in the ‘ Fables of the Holy Al- 
liance,’ he delights us by those gentler 
effusions which are added to his satires. 

The ‘Fables of the Holy Alliance’ are 

eight in number, and are entitled ‘ The 

Dissolution of the Holy Alliance,’ ‘ The 

Looking Glasses,’ ‘ The Torch of Liber- 

ty,” * The Fly and the Bullock,’ ‘Church 

aad State,’ ‘ The little Grand Lama,’ 

‘The Extinguishers,’ and ‘ Louis Four- 

teenth’s Wig.’ The subjects do not 

seem to us very happily selected, but 
they display a rich vein of satiric hu- 
mour, a singular fertility of invention, 
and the utmost facility of versification. 

The first of these fables appears to us 

the best, and we give it entire. 

‘THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HOLY AL- 

LIANCE: A DREAM. 

‘Pve had a dream, that bodes no good 

Unto the holy brotherhood. 

I may be wrong, but I confess— 

As far as it is right or lawful 


For one, no conjurer, to guess— 
it seems to me extremely awful. 


‘Methought, upon the Neva’s flood 

A beautiful ice palace stood, 

A dome of frost-work, on the plan 

Of that once built by Empress Anne, 

Which shone by moonlight—as the tale is— 
Like an Aurora Borealis. 


‘In this said palace, furnish’d all 
And lighted as the best on land are, 
I dreamt there was a splendid ball, 
Giv’n by the Emperor Alexander, 


To entertain, with all due zeal, 


Those holy gentlemen, who’ve shown a 


Regard so kind for Europe’s weal, 


At Troppau, Laybach, and Verona. 





‘The thought was happy—and design’d 
To hint how thus the human mind 
May—like the stream imprison’d there— 
Be check’d and chill’d, till it can bear 
The heaviest kings, that ode or sonnet 
E’er yet be-prais’d, to dance upon it. 
‘ And all were pleas’d and cold and stately, 

Shivering in grand illumination— 
Admir’d the superstructure greatly, 

Nor gave one thought to the foundation. 
Much, too, the czar himself exulted, 

To all plebeian fears a stranger, 
As Madame Krudener, when consulted, 

Had pledg’d her word there was no danger. 
So, on he caper’d, fearless quite, 

Thinking himself extremely clever, 
And waltz’d away with all his might, 

As if the frost would last for ever. 


‘Just fancy how a bard like me, 
Who reverence monarchs, must have trem- 
bled, 
To see that goodly company, 
At such 4 ticklish sport assembled. 


‘Nor were the fears, that thus astounded 
My loyal soul at all unfounded,— 
For, lo! ere long, those walls so massy 

Were seiz’d with an ill-omen’d dripping, 
And o’er the floors, now growing glassy, 

Their holinesses took to slipping. 

The czar, half through a polongise, 
Could scarce get on for downright stum- 
bling, 
And Prussia, though to slippery ways 

So us’d, was cursedly near tumbling. 
¢ Yet still "twas, who could stamp the floor most, 
Russia and Austria ’mong the foremost.— 
And now, to an Italian air, 

Tiis precious brace would, hand in hand, go ; 
Now—while old Louis, from his chair, 
Intreated them his toes to spare— 

Cahl’d loudly out for a fandango. 

‘ And a fandango, "faith, they had, 

At which they all set to, like mad— 

Never were kings (though small th’ expense is 
Of wit among their excellencies) 

So out of all their princely senses. 

But, ah, that dance—that Spanish dance— 

Scarce was the luckless strain begun, 
When, glaring red—as ‘twere a glance 

Shot from an angry southern sun— 

A light through all the chambers flam’d, 

Astonishit.g old Father Frost, 

Who, bursting into tears, exclaim’d, 

“A thaw, by Jove—we’re lost, we're lost! 
Run, France—a second Waterloo 
Is come to drown you—sauve qui peut !” 


‘Why, why will monarchs caper so 

In palaces without foundations /— 
Instantly all was in a flow, 

Crowns, fiddles, sceptres, decorations— 
Those royal arms, that look’d so nice, 
Cut out in the resplendent ice— 
Those eagies, handsomely provided 

With double heads for double dealings— 
How fast the globes and sceptres glided 
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Out of their claws on all the ceilings ! 
Proud Prussia’s double bird of prey, 
Tame as a spach cock, slunk away ; 
While—just like France herself, when she 
Proclaims how great her naval skill is— 
Poor Louis’ drowning fleurs-de-lys 





Imagin’d themselves water-lilies. 


‘ And not alone rooms, ceilings, shelves, 
But,—still more fatal execution — 
The great legitimates themselves 
Seem'd in a state of dissolution. 
Th’ indignant czar—when just about 
To issue a sublime ukase, 
“© Whereas all light must be kept out”— 
Dissolv’d to nothing in its blaze. 
Next Prussia took his turn to melt, 
And, while his lips illustrious felt 
The intluence of this southern air, 
Some word, like “ Constitution,” long 
Congeal’d in frosty silence there, 
Came slowly thawing from his tongue. 
| While Louis, lapsing by degrees, 
And sighing out a faint adieu 
To truffles, salmis, toasted cheese, 
And smoking fondus, quickly grew, 
Himself, into a fondu, too ;— 
Or like that goodly king they make 
Of sugar for a Twelfth-night cake, 
When, in some urchin’s mouth, alas, 
It melts into a shapeless mass ! 


‘In short, I scarce could count a minute, 
Ere the bright dome, and all within it, 
Kings, fiddlers, emperors, all were gone— 
And nothing now was seen or heard 
But the bright river, rushing on, 
Happy as an enfranchis’d bird, 
And prouder of that natural ray, 
Shining along its chainless way— 
More proudly happy thus to glide 
in simple graudeur to the sea, 
Than when in sparkling fetters tied, 
And deck’d witb all that kingly pride 
Could bring to light its slavery ! 


‘Such is my dream—and, | confess, 

I tremble at its awfulness. 

That Spanish dance—that southern beam— 
But I say nothing—there’s my dream— 
And Madame Krudener, the she-prophet, 
May make just what she pleases of it.’ 


The third fable is of a different cha- 
racter and breathes the noblest of feel- 
ings in the sweetest verse ; itis entitled 
‘The Torch of Liberty,’ and is as fal- 
lows :— 


‘I saw it all in Fancy’s glass— 
Herself, the fair, the wild magician, 
That bid this splendid day-dream pass, 
And nam’'d each gliding apparition. 
‘’Twas like a torch-race—such as they 
Of Greece perform’d, in ages gone, 
When the fleet youths, in long array, 
Pass’d the bright torch triumphant on. 
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‘1 saw th’ expectant nations stand, 

To catch the coming flame in turn— 
I saw, from ready hand to hand, 

The clear but struggling glory burn. 


¢ And, oh, their joy, as it came near, 
"Twas, in itself, a joy to see— 

While Fancy whisper’d in my ear, 
“That torch they pass is Liberty !” 


© And, each, as she receiv'd the flame, 
Lighted her altar with its ray, 

Then, smiling, to the next who came, 
Speeded it on its sparkling way. 


€ From Albion first, whose ancient shrine 
Was furnish’d with the fire already, 
Columbia caught the spark divine, 
And lit a flame, like Albion’s, steady, 


‘ The splendid gift then Gallia took, 
And, like a wild Bacchante, raising 
The brand aloft, its sparkles shook, 
As she would set the world a-blazing ! 


* And, when she fir’d her altar, high 
It flash’d into the redd’ning air 

So fierce, that Albion, who stood nigh, 
Shrunk, almost blinded by the glare! 


‘ Next, Spain, so new was light to her, 
Leap’d at the torch—but, ere the spark 
She flung upon her shrine could stir, 
*Twas quench’d—and all again was dark. 


* Yet, no—not guench’d—a treasure, worth 
So much to mortals, rarely dies— 
Again her living light look’d forth, 
And shone, a beacon, in all eyes ! 


‘Who next receiv'’d the flame? alas, 
Unworthy Naples—shame of shames, 
That ever through such hands should pass 

~Fhat brightest of all earthly flames ! 


* Scarce had her fingers touch’d the torch, 
When, frighted by the sparks it shed, 
Nor waiting ev’n to feel the scorch, 
She dropp'd it to the earthe-and fled. 
‘And fall’n it might have long remain’d 
But Greece, who saw her moment now, 
Caught up the prize, though prostrate, stain’d, 
And wav'd it round her beauteous brow, 
“And Fancy bid me mark where, o’er 
Her altar, as its flame ascended, 
Fair, laurell’d spirits seem'd to soar, 
Who thus in song their voices blended :— 
«Shine, shine for ever, glorious flame, 
Divinest gift of gods to men! 
From Greece thy earliest splendour came, 
To Greece thy ray returns again. 
‘« Take, Freedom, take thy radiant round, 
When dimm’d, revive, when lost, return, 
Till not a shrine through earth be found, 


>? 


Qn which thy glories shall not burn! 
I'he ‘Rhymes on the Road,’ which 
form the second portion of this delight- 
ful little volume, commence with a po- 
etical introduction on the different at- 
titudes in which authors compose, con- 
cluding with his own, which is thus 
explained :— 
‘As for myself—to come, at last, 
To the odd way in which J write— 
Having employed these few months past 
_ Chiefly in travelling, day and night, 
I've got into the easy mode, 
You see, of rhyming on the road— 
Making a way-bill of my pages, 
Counting my stanzas by my stages— 
‘Twixt lays and re-lays no time lost— 
In short, in two words, writing post. 


- 





My verses, I suspect, not ill 
Resembling the crazed vehicle 
(An old caléche, for which a villain 
Charg’d me some tweaty Naps at Milan) 
In which | wrote them—patch’d up things, 
On weak, but rather easy, springs, 
Jingling along, with little in em, 

And (where the road is not so rough, 
Or deep, or lofty, as to spin "em 

Down precipices) safe enough.— 
Too ready to take fire, l own, 
And then, too, nearest a break-down ; 
But, for my comfort, hung so low, 
I haven't, in falling, far to go— 
With all this, light, and swift, and airy, 

And carrying (which is best of all) 
But little for the Doganiert* 

Of the Reviews to overhaul,’ 


which we proceed to do immediately, 
though we shall rather quote than criti- 
cise. The ¢‘ Rhymes onthe Road’ com- 
mence with an exquisite description of 
the scenery of the Alps, and afterwards 
branch out into a variety of subjects, 
moral, political, satirical, and humour- 


tracts.’ The third is one on which the 
author seems to have exerted his pow- 
ers most, and relates to his noble friend 
and brother poet Lord Byron, to whom 
the volume is dedicated. 
of retlections supposed to be made 
when about to read his lordship’s me- 
moirs written by himself. It will no 
doubt be recollected by most of our 
readers that Lord Byron has written his 


the MS. to Mr. Moore, who thus cele- 

brates the talents and disposition of his 

friend :— ‘Venice. 

‘L d B ’s Memoirs, written by himself, 

—Reflections, when about to read them. 

‘Let me, a moment,—ere with fear and hope 

Of gloomy, glorious things, these leaves | ope— 

As one, in fairy tale, to whom the key 

Of some enchanter’s secret hall is given, 

Doubts, while he enters, slowly, tremblingly, 

If he shall meet with shapes from hell or 
heaven— 

Let me, a moment, think what thousands live 

O’er the wide earth this instant, who would 

give, 

Gladly, whole sleepless nights to bend the brow 

Over these precious leaves, as I do now, 

How all who know—and where is he unknown? 

To what far region have his songs not flown, 

Like Psaphon’s birds, speaking their master’s 

name, 

In every language, syllabled by Fame? 

How all, who've felt the various spells com- 

bin’d : 

Within the circle of that splendid mind, 

Like pow’rs, deriv’d fiom many a star, and met 





Together in some wond’rous amulet, 


Would burn to know when first the Light 
awoke 

In his young soul,—and if the gleams that 
broke 

From that Aurora of his genius, raised 

More bliss or pain in those on whom they 
blaz’d— 

Would love to trace th’ unfolding of that power, 








‘* Custom-house officers.’ 


ous, which are poetized in eight ‘ ex- 


own life, and that he made a present of 


It consists } 


| 
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Which hath grown ampler, grander, every hour 
And feel, in watching o’er its first advance. ” 
As did th’ Egyptian traveller*, when he stood 
By the young Nile, and fathom’d with his 
lauce 
The first small fountains of that mighty flood, 


‘ They, too, who, mid the scornful thoughts that 
dwell 
In his rich fancy, tinging all its streams, 
As if the star of bitterness, which fel] 
On earth of old, had touched them with its 
beams, 
Can track a spirit, which, though driv’n to hate, 
From Nature’s hands came kind, affectionate ; 
And which, ev’n now, struck as it is with 
blight, 
Comes out, at times, in love’s own native 
light 
How gladly all, who ’ve watch’d these strug- 
gling rays 
Of a bright, ruin’d spirit through his lays, 
Would here inquire, as from his own frank lips, 
What desolating grief, what wrongs had 
driven 
That noble nature into cold: eclipse— 
Like some fair orb that, once a sun in 
heaven, 
And born, not only to surprise, but cheer 
With warmth and lustre all within its sphere, 
Is now so quench’d, that of its grandeur lasts 
Nought, but the wide, cold shadow which it 
casts ! 


‘Eventful volume! whatsoe’er the change 

Of scene and clime—th’ adventures, bold and 
strange— 

The griefs—the frailties, but too frankly told— 
The loves, the feuds thy pages may unfold, 

If Truth with half so prompt a hand unlocks 
His virtues as his failings—we shall find 
The record there.of friendships, held like rocks, 
And enmities like sun-touch’d snow resign’d— 

Of fealty, cherish’d without change or chill, 

In those who serv’d him, young, and serve him 
still— 

Of generous aid, giv’n with that noiseless art 
Which wakes not pride, to many a wounded 
heart— 

Of acts—but, no—not from himself must aught 
Of the bright features of his life be sought. 
While they, who court the world, like Milton’s 
cloud fF, 

“ Turn forth their silver lining’? on the crowd, 
This gifted Being wraps himself in night, 
And, keeping all that softens, and adorns, 
And gilds his social nature hid from sight, 
Turns but its darkness on a world he scorns.’ 
From the miscellaneous pieces we 
select the following. The ‘ Joke versi- 
fied’ is a poetical anecdote of Sheridan 


and his son. 

‘A JOKE VERSIFIED. 

“Come, come,” said Tom’s father, ** at your 
time of life, 

There’s no longer excuse for thus playing the 
rake— 

It is time you should think, boy, of taking a 
wife.’— 

“ Why, so it is, father,—whose wife shall I 
take Mm’ 

‘A SPECULATION. 
‘ Of all speculations the market holds forth, 
The best that I know for a lover of pelf, 


’ 





‘* Bruce.’ 
‘+ “Did a sable cloud 


Turn forth her silver lining on the night?"— 
Comus. 
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‘Like a snuffers, this loving old dame, 
By a destiny, grievous enough, 

Though so oft she has snapp’d at the flame, 
Hath never caught more than the snuff. 


<sONG FOR THE POCO-CURANTE SO- 
CIETY. 
‘To those we love we've drank to-night ; 
But now attend, and stare not, 
While I the ampler list recite 
Of those, for whom we care nof. 
‘For royal men, howe’er they frown, 
If on their fronts they bear not 
That noblest gem that decks a crown, 
The People’s Love—we care not. 
‘For slavish men, who bend beneath 
A despot yoke, and dare not 
Pronounce the will, whose very breath 
Would rend its links—we care not. 
‘For priestly men who covet sway 
And wealth, though they declare not ; 
Who point, like finger-posts, the way 
They never go—we care not. 
‘For martial men, who on their sword, 
Howe’er it conquers, wear not 
The pledges of a soldier’s word, 
Redeem’d and pure—we care not. 
‘For legal men, who plead for wrong, 
And though to lies they swear not, 
Are not more honest than the throng 
Of those who do—we care not. 
‘ For courtly men, who feed upon 
The land-like grubs, and spare not 
The smallest leaf, where they can sun 
Their reptile limbs—we care not. 
‘For wealthy men, who keep their mines 
In darkness hid, and share not 
The paltry ore with him who pines 
In honest want—we care not. 
‘For prudent men, who keep the power 
Of Love aloof, and bare not 
Their hearts in any guardless hour 
To beauty’s shaft—we care not. 
‘ For secret men, who, round the bowl 
{nu friendship’s circle, tear not 
The cloudy curtain from their soul, 
But draw it close—we care not. 
‘Forall, in short, on land and sea, 
In court and camp, who are not, 
Who never were, nor e’er will be 
Good men and true— we care not. 


Nor need an author care, who can 
produce such a volume as we now close 
with our most hearty commendations. 

—_—t-4+@>-e——__ 

Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London ; accompanied by Historical, 
Descriptive, and Critical Accounts of 
each Edifice. By J. Brirron, F.S. A. 
and A. Pucin, Architect. 

ALTHOUGH it may be somewhat pre- 

mature to notice a work of this nature, 

of which only a single number has vet 
appeared, we cannot refrain from mak- 
ig a few remarks upon it: and these 

Wil be, in some respects, more oppor- 

tune now than at a later period, since the 

editors of the work will be able to avail 
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of the work is totally ditferent from that 
of any preceding publication relative 
to the architecture of our metropolis. 
Of books of prints and views, illustra- 
tive of the buildings of London, there 
has hitherto been no lack; indeed, it 
would not be difficult to form a very re- 
spectably sized library, with various his- 
torical and graphical books on this sub- 


ject, In every variety of size and equal 


diversity of execution. But, of these, 
very few are at all satisfactory, being, 
for the most part, either very imperfect 
as to subjects, or totally void of plan. 
One primary defect, too, has been, that 
the draftsmen have been most incompe- 
tent to the task, being, with one or two 
exceptions, totally ignorant of architec- 
ture, and utterly destitute of any thing 
like feeling for its beauties. Even Mat- 
ton’s delineations are at the best, but 
coldly accurate, without taste. Such 
beimg generally the case, we cannot be 
surprised at finding that the views do 
not possess the merit of fidelity, or if 
they do, it is at the best but a mere me- 
chanical fidelity, equally void of intelli- 
gence and spirit. Itis, indeed, rather a 
lamentable reflection to consider how 
much good copper has been wasted in 
traducing and caricaturing our public 
edifices. Upon looking at such per- 
formances, one is almost tempted to 
compare the authors of them to the 
idols of the heathens, * which have 
eyes, yet see not ;’ so egregiously have 
they misrepresented the objects which 
they professed to delineate. ‘This, how- 
ever, Is not at all astonishing, when we 
consider that there is an art even in see- 
ing, and that the most skilful hand will 
trace but a very imperfect representa- 
tion of any object with whose beauties 
the eye is not familiar, or which the 
mind does not clearly comprehend. 
The chief cause of our astonishment is, 
that such madequate representations, so 
totally destitute of all character and ex- 
pression, or even of mere fidelity, should 
have been so lone tolerated. 

If we may judge from the multiplicity 
of architectural views which have been 
published in every variety of form, we 
must suppose that such subjects must 
always have been very popular; and 
such being the case, our surprise is the 
greater to find them, with very few ex- 
ceptions, so inaccurate. It should seem 
as if correctness in architectural draw- 
ing, certain'y of primary importance in 
such subjects, which are else nothing 
more than ‘ pictured lies,’ was consi- 
dered necessary only in professional 
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works, in large and expensive folios. We 
felt, therefore, no small delight on hear- 
ing the present work announced; hav- 
ing always been of opinion, that an ar- 
chitectural work, on an economic plan 
and in a portable form, would be highly 
gratifying to a numerous class of pure 
chasers, although plates on a more ex- 
tensive scale would still be necessary 
for the professional. We are the more 
pleased to behold this attempt at giving 
architectural subjects in a popular form, 
ior two other reasons—because we hope 
that it will prove the fore-runner of si- 
milar works, illustrative of the many 
beautiful specimens of the art with 
which our island abounds; and, se- 
condly, because we consider that what- 
ever tends to facilitate the study of the 


Fart, and to promote 2 knowledge of it, 


will, in like measure, influence our na- 
tional taste. Works of this description 
will not only prove excellent and cheap 
manuals for young architectural stu- 
dents, but for many persons connected 
with building, and who have been de- 
terred from the acquisition of such pro- 
fessional works as might regulate their 
taste, by the high prices at which such 
books are usually published. 

The idea of giving architectural de- 
signs, in an octavo size, is not perfectly 
new ; many of our readers are, doubt- 
less, well acquainted with those charm- 
ing architectural subjects by Normand, 
in the ‘Annales du Musique ;’ or with 
those in Legrand’s ‘ Paris et ses Edi- 
hees,’ which latter work is evidently 
the prototype of the present publication. 
We think, however, that mere outline 
engraving is, upon the whole, preferable 
to the aqua-tinta shadow adopted by 
Legrand, since the profiles are exhibited 
more perspicuously, and may be mea- 
sured with greater facility. 

It is now time, perhaps, to say some- 
thing on the plates themselves, which 
we will notice in their respective order : 

The first contains two subjects, namely, 
the Transverse Section, and Plan of the 
Vaults of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Now, al- 
though we consider the plan sutficiently 10- 
telligible upon so small a scale, we certainly 
object to the section being given within the 
same limits. It should at least have occu- 
pied the entire size of the plate; or, rather, 
the upper portion, exhibiting the dome, 
should have occupied an upright plate, and 
the lower part of the edifice been shown on 
another plate. At present, the details are 
entirely lust, and hence arises a meagreness 
and insipidity of effect very unfavourable : 
it is rather too much an Iliad in a nut-shell. 
We have indeed seen, incredible as it may 
be deemed, a section of St. Peter’s, ac 
Rome, of such diminutive dimensions, that 
it might be completely covered by one’s 
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thumb: an example which we would by no 
ineans recommend to the conductors of this 
work, advising them never to sacrifice intel- 
ligibility to economy of space. We must, 
too, be permitted to observe, that the exe- 
cution of this plate has none of that delicacy 
or precision which characterises that of St. 
Pancras. 

Plate 2.—Is a Section of the King’s En- 
trance into the House of Lords. We are 
much pleased at being put thus early in 


possession of so novel a subject, since addi- | 


tional interest is thus given to the publica- 
tion ; yet, as tothe subject itself, we are not 
bow criticising the plate, but architecture, 





| general external and internal divisions by 
/no means correspond. Externally, there is 
a break in front, so as to leave but a single 
window between it and the angle of the 
building, as if either extremity were occu- 
pied by a small closet with a single window. 
| Neither does the distribution of the apart- 
/ments appear very judicious or convenient. 
) Plate 7. St. Pancras Church, West Ele- 
‘vation. This is a subject upon which we 
can every way bestow our unqualified sap- 
‘probation, It is most carefully and taste- 
| fully drawn, and engraved in a style of cor- 
responding excellence. The details are ex- 
hibited with all the precision attainable on 


it has all the defects of Mr. Soane’s style, | such ascale. There is, too, a certain spirit 


with a few of his peculiar beauties. ‘There 
is certainly some tasteful decoration, but 
no grandeur of conception, and but very 
httle purity of style. The details are, 
in many respects, trifling and inelegaut, 
while, on the whole, the composition is a 
mere jumble. The strange rusticated base- 
ment, and the non-descript arch on the left 
luad, are eccentricities and whimsies not at 
all to our taste. 

Plate 3. An Interior View of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook. The drawing of the 
sinall circular windows, which, by the bye, 
are most tasteless and incongruous of them- 
selves, is distorted ; and the capitals of the 
columns are too heavily engraved, as is 
likewise the enriched frieze of the entabla- 
ture. 

Plate 4. The Temple Church, interior of 
the circular part, looking east, is an interest- 
ing specimen of a very different species of 
architecture, and is very cleverly drawn. 

Plate 5. ‘The Custom House: Section of 
the Long Room, and Plan of the First Floor. 
We are, on this occasion, so far from cen- 
suring the frugal management of space, to 
which we objected in the first plate, that 
we deem it highly laudable, both subjects 
being shown with suflicient distinctness and | 
perspicuity. A better idea, however, would 
have been conveyed of the magnitude and 
general character of the Long Room, by a 
view than by a section. 

Plate 6. Uxbridge House. This is a tri- 
ple subject, containing no less than two 
plans and an elevation. The twe former 
are very neatly executed ; of the latter, we 
cannot speak in any very high terms of ap- 
probation : there is a flatness and want of 
spirit in the engraviny, the details, more- 
over, are exceedingly slight; indeed, so 
much so, that there is no indication of any 
mouldings in the architraves to the win- 
dows. As to the building itself, although 
one of the most respectable of our private 
mansions, we certainly do not consider it as 


and vigour in this subject, which we miss in 
the preceding plates. It is really delightful 
to be put in possession of so accurate a de- 
sign of such a virgin subject as this newly- 
erected structure. Of the edifice itself, we 
cannot now speak at the length at which it 
deserves to be noticed, and must, therefore, 
hasten to conclude this article by a few ge- 
neral observations on the work before us, 
Of its plan, we must again repeat, we 
cannot report too favourably. We are 
here, at a very moderate price, not only 
presented with accurate drawings of 
every part of edifices, of which we 
formerly possessed only partial, and 
frequently very incorrect, views, but 
with a number of subjects never before 
engraved. Asa workillustrative, there- 
fore, of the architecture of the British 
metropolis, this publication will be far 
more complete than any preceding one. 
And, if we may judge from that portion 
of it now given, we have no doubt but 
that the letter-press will prove equally 
interesting. Mr. Gwilt’s criticisms on 
St. Paul’s show him to be a complete 
master of his subject; and we have only 
to hope that equal intelligence may be 
displayed in the account of every edi- 
fice. We cannot, in this place, refrain 
from suggesting to the editors, that the 
literary part should be rather critical 
than historical, and that the historical 
narrative should be as condensed as pos- 
sible; for it is to be presumed that the 
major part of those who may purchase 
the present work, will possess other his- 
torical works relative to our metropolis ; 
while, on the contrary, there is a wide 
field open for able and sound criticism. 
We indulge the hope of seeing this 
work shortly followed by similar ones, 








entitled to any very high commendation. | 
The basement is poor and tame, while the | 
absence of all appearance of entrance is cer- | 
tainly no beauty; yet this would have been | 
less striking, had the front been so arranged | 
as to have a central aperture, instead of | 
which, this situation is now occupied by a 

pilaster. It may, perhaps, savour somewhat | 
of hypercriticism ; but we cannot, however, 

help questioning whether the arrangement 


illustrative of both Dublin and Edin- 
burgh; for, respecting the recent struc- 
tures in either of these cities, we pos- 
sess no representations; while those 
which have been delineated, have been 
done very partially and incompletely, 
even at the best,—a single view, how- 
ever well executed, affording but a very 
inadequate idea of a subject required to 





a 
tions, or interior views. We regret that 


the letter-press is paged, as otherwise 
each purchaser might have adopt: J his 
own arrangement of the subjects, either 
chronological throughout, or accordins 
to classes, or, thirdly, by placing al) 
the works of each architect together, 
We greatly approve of the practice of 
giving the name of the architect and the 
date below each subject. We will now 
close this article by a hint, which, we 
trust, will not be thrown away upon the 
editors : —we hope, then, that they will 
give some account of the respective ar. 
chitects, especially of those of whom we 
now possess no biography, for instance, 

Holland, Taylor, Leverton, Jupp, Var. 

dy, &c. with some notice of their other 

principal works, Such information 
could not fail to add materially to the 
interest and value of the present publi- 
cation, to which we wish all the success 
which we are sure it deserves, and think 
it cannot fail to obtain. 

——24+@po—— 

Illustrations of the Author of Waverley; 
being Notices and Anecdotes of real 
Characters, Scenes, Incidents, §c. pre« 
sumed to be described in his Works, 
18mo. pp. 219. Edinburgh, 1823, 

THE author of § Waverley’ is not only 

a great book maker himself, but he is 

the cause of book making in others; 

and almost every romance or novel he 
has written, has been followed by some 
illustrative volume on the same subject; 
not unfrequently, we suspect, emanat- 
ing from the same factory. The volume 
now before us differs from all these in 

two essential particulars ; it embraces a 

greater variety of subjects, and is pub- 

lished at a low price, a distinction which 
has never yet attended the Scottish no- 
vels or their concomitants. 

The author, who gives no preface, 
but following one of the absurdities ot 
the present days, puts what ought to 
have been at the beginning of the book 
at the conclusion, with the affected title 
of * L’Envoy,’ takes a motto from John- 
son, which may serve as a sketch of the 
nature of the work. ‘ These are very 
imperfect rudiments ; but it is pleasant 
to see great works in their seminal state, 
pregnant with latent possibilities of ex- 
cellence.’ The Illustrations embrace 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, the Antl- 
quary, Rob Roy, the Tales of My Land- 
lord, first, second, and third Series, 
Ivanhoe, the Monastery, and Kenilworth. 
The volume contains many curious facts 
and anecdotes relative to the originals 
| of those characters to which the author 
|of * Waverley’ has given so much cele- 





ef this facade be not solecistical, since its) be elucidated also by plans and sec- brity, and shows that, in forming the 
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creatures of his imagination, he has ge- 
nerally had something of real existence 
in view. As such, the work Is interest- 
ing. We cannot say much in favour of 
the style in which it is written, but that 
will be best appreciated by an extract, 
which we have determined shall be * Do- 
minie Sampson :’— 

‘ There are few of our originals, in whom 
we can exhibit preciser points of coincident 
resemblance between the real and fictitious 
character, than in him whom we now assign 
as the prototype of Dominie Sampson. The 
person of real existence, also, possesses the 
singular recommendation of presenting more 
dignified and admirable characteristics, in 
their plain unvarnished detail, than the ridi- 
culous caricature produced in Guy Manner- 
ing; though #¢ be drawn by an author whose 
elegant imagination has often exalted, but 
seldom debased, the materials to which he 
has condescended to be indebted. 

‘ Mr. James Sanson was the son of James 
Sanson, tacksman of Birkhillside Mill, situ- 
ated in the parish of Legerwood, in Ber- 
wickshire. After getting the rudiments of 
his education at a country school, he went 
to the university of Edinburgh, and, at a 
subsequent period, completed his proba- 
tionary studies at that of Glasgow. At these 
colleges he made great proficiency in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages ; and 
became deeply immersed in the depths of 
philosophy and theology, of which, as with 
Dominie Sampson, the more abtruse and 
neglected branches were his favourite sub- 
jects of application. He was a close inces- 
sant student; and, in the families where he 
afterwards resided as tutor, all his leisure 
moments were devoted to the pursuits of li- 
terature. Even his hours of relaxation and 
walking were not exempted, in the exceed- 
ig earnestness of his solicitude; then he 
was seldom seen without a book, upon 
which he would be so intent, that a friend 
might have passed and even spoken to him, 
without Sanson’s being conscious of the cir- 
cumstance. After going through his prola- 
tionary trials before the Presbytery, he be- 
came an acceptable and even admired 
preacher; being frequently employed in 
assisting the clergymen of the neighbourhood. 

‘From the narrow circumstances of his 
father, he was obliged early in life to become 
a tutor. Into whose family he first entered, 
is unknown. However, in this humble si- 
tuation, owing probably to the parsimonious 
economy to which he had been accustomed 
from his infancy in his father’s house, he, in 
a short time, saved the sum of twenty-five 
pounds,—a little fortune in those days to a 
ia mh Mr. Sanson’s habits. 

ith this money he determined upon a 
pedestrian excursion into England, for which 
he was excellently qualified, from his un- 
commo. strength and undaunted resolution. 
After journeying over a great part of the sis- 
ter kingdom, he came to Harwich, where a 
+ aged the passage-boats to Holland and 

pness of the fare, induced him to 
take a trip to the Continent. How he was 


supported during his peregrinations, was 





never certainly discovered ; but he actually 
travelled over the greater part of the Neth- 
erlands, besides a considerable portion of 
Germany, and spent only about the third 
part of bis 251. He always kept a profound 
silence upon the subject, himself; but it is 
conjectured, with great probability, that, in 
the low countries, he had recourse to con- 
vents, where the monks were ever ready to 
do acts of kindness to men of such learning 
as Sanson would appear to them to be, 
Perhaps he procured the means of subsist- 
ence by the expedients which the celebrated 
Goldsmith, is said to have practised in his 
continental wanderings: and made the dis- 
putation of the morning supply the dinner 
of the day. 

‘After his return from the Continent, 
about 1784, he entered the family of the 
Rev. Laurence Johnston, of Earlstone; 
where he continued some time, partly em- 
ployed in the education of his children, and 
giving occasional assistance in his public 
ministerial duty. From this situation he 
removed to the house of Mr. Thomas Scott, 
uncle of the celebrated Sir Walter, whose 
family then resided at Ellieston, in the county 
of Roxburgh. While superintending this 
gentleman’s children, he was appointed to a 
higher duty, the charge of Carlenridge Cha- 
pel, in the parish of Hawick; which he per- 
formed regularly every Sunday, at the same 
time that he attended the education of the 
family through the week. We may safely 
conjecture, that it was at this particular pe- 
riod of his life he first was honoured with 
the title of Dominie Sanson. 

‘He was next employed by the Earl of 
Hopeton, as chaplain to that nobleman’s te- 
nants, -at Leadhills; where, with an admi- 
rable but unfortunate tenaciousness of duty, 
he patiently continued to exercise his ho- 
nourable calling, to the irreparable destruc- 
tion of his own health. The atinosphere 
being tainted with the natural effluvia of the 
noxious mineral which was the staple pro- 
duction of the place, though incapable of 
influencing the health of those who had 
been accustomed to it from their infancy, 
had soon a fatal effect upon the life of poor 
Sanson. The first calamitous consequence 
that befell him, was the loss of his teeth ; 
next he became totally blind; and, last of 
all, to complete the sacrifice, the iasalubri- 
ous air extinguished the principle of life. 
Thus did this worthy man, though conscious 
of the fate that awaited him, chuse rather to 
encounter the last enemy of our nature, 
than relinquish what he considered a sacred 
duty: strange that one whose conduct in 
life was every way so worthy of the esteem 
and gratitude of mankind,—whose death 
would not have disgraced the devotion of a 
primitive martyr,—should, by means of a 
few less dignified peculiarities, have eventu- 
ally conferred the character of perfection 
on a work of humour, and in a caricatured 
exhibition, supplied attractions nearly unpa- 
ralelled, toa thousand rnHeatres! 

‘Mr. James Sanson was of the greatest 
stature,—above six feet high, and otherwise 
proportionably enormous. His person was 
coarse, his limbs layge, and his manners 


awkward; so that while people admired 
the simplicity and innocence of his charac- 
ter, they could not help smiling at the clum- 
siness of his motions and the rudeness of 
his address. His soul was pure and untaint- 
ed,—the seat of many manly and amiable 
virtues. He was ever faithful in his duty, 
both as a preacher and asa tutor; warinly 
attached to the interests of the family where 
he resided, and gentle in the instruction of 
his pupils. As a preacher, though his man- 
ner in his public exhibitions, no less than in 
private society, was not in his favour, he 
was well received by every class of hearers. 
His discourses were the well digested pro- 
ductions of a laborious and thoughtful mind; 
and his sentiments seldom failed to be ex- 
pressed with the utmost beauty and ele- 
gance of diction.’ 
- ——> +e | 

Mr. HAYNES’s TRAGEDY or ‘ DURAZZO.” 

INour reviewof Mr. Haynes’s tragedy, 
last week, we were compelled to leave 
outa few passages we had marked, These 
we now insert, and leave them to speak 


for themselves and their author. 
WRONGS. 
‘ Contempt should goad 
To rouse it to its proper vehemence. 
The vulgar animal we tie by day, 
Keeps fiercer watch at night, and nobler brutes 
Catch vigour from abuses. Feed the lion— 
He’s tame; "tis famine lights a soul of fire 
Within his ribs, and crowns the savage, king ! 
REVENGE. 
¢ Durazzo. When Hannibal had somewhat of a 
name, 
He took it upon trust; his father gave it; 
And on the hot religion of his soul, 
Burn’d by an oath, the curse of haughty Rome, 
He cherish’d it—fought for it—bled for it— 
There was revenge. 
Garcta. Not such was Cesar. 
Dur. No! 
But mark the difference—he died with looks 
Of mild reproach, not anger, having died 
As if reflection crept into his urn 5 
He roused him thence to meet at Philippi 
With Brutus, and direct his last despau— 
There was revenge again.’ 
IRONY. 
‘Irony bespeaks 
A pleasure in the pain it aggravates.’ 
OLD AGE. 
‘ He is old. 
Think of his reverend locks, the silver there 
Would shame the touch of any injury, 
And Heaven itself respects the hoary witness 
Of time, and thought, and sorrow.’ 
JUSTICE. 
‘If all our forms are not a mockery— 
Our grave tribunals springes set to catch 
The light offenders, who will pick and steal, 
And are not worth revenge, but useless, when 
The heavy tread of some enormous wrong 
Shakes the community, and snaps the law 
Beneath it—find him out, and punish him. 
If murder ‘scapes, make laws for kites and 
crows— 
But not for men: the name of law is weakness.” 
DEATH. 
‘Death ’s a formal thing 
In jails, on scaffolds, or on beds of down ; 
But in the field—there he throws off his shroud, 
And full of mettle as a courser, starts 








The comrade, not the tyrant, of the brave’’ 
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GRIFF. 
* Grief grown savage 


From lack of tears, consorts with slaughter well, | 


And makes a lion of calamity.’ 
4 —- 
y > pe v? F , . . 
Public Characters of all Nations, con- 


sisting of Biographical Accounts of 


nearly Three Thousand eminent Con- 
temporaries, alphabetically arranged, 
With numcrous Portraits. 3 vols. 
1823. 
DEFINITIONS are seldom easy; and, 
perhaps, that of a public character is not 
the least difficult. Where, for instance, 
shall we draw the precise line between 
celebrity and notoriety—or between 
pretensions which, asthe poco pi or 
the poco meno prevails, possess interest 
or sink into insignificance? Not only 
much industry, but considerable discri- 
mination likewise was required to give, 
within the limits of three volumes, even 
a mere catalogue of those individua!s 
throughout the world who claim, in 
some shape or other, to be considered 
as men of public note. As to record- 
ing the names of all those who have 


appeared in print, that were, indeed, an | 


tierculean task, for they are countless 
myriads, numbers numberless, ‘thick 
as the autumnal leaves that strew the 


-brooks in Valombrosa.’ 


The editor claims mndul: 


merous omissions, arising, as he ase 


=~ 


sures us, not from any deficiency of | 


pais i seeking necessary intelligence, 
bat from inattention to Ins queries on 
the part of those to whom they were 
addressed; still, disposed as we are to 
make every due allowance for imperfec- 
tions in compilations of this nature, we 
were not prepared to meet ‘with so many 
deficiencies as we have noted. Surely 
the reader has a right to complain, 


when he does not meet with such names | 


as Croly, Milman, Barton, Barry Corn- 
wall (or Procter), Carey (the translator of 
Dante), Miss Porden, Miss Ber 
among Nollekins, | 
Pailey, Turner, among our artists; and 
7 Tieck, Bys- 
trom, Biiderdyk, ‘Tollens, Immerzeel, 
Heimers, A\dlerbeth, Tegner, &c. amone 
foreigners; names ranking far hieher 


than many now introduced. Several of 
micht have been 


i2eT, 
Tewelicl . ] —— 
PNTUSH authors; 


mag 
rouque, Ochienschlager, 


the Jjatter, mdeed, 
spared, without at all lessening the va- 
flue or interest of the work; among 
these, we will poimt out that of the 
Earl of Fife, as having no more claim 
to such a distinction than those 
sessed by the peerage in gencral. It 
must be confessed also, that no small 
number of the aiticles are exceedingly 
meagre and barren of information; very 
frequently no more being communicated 


renee for nue | 
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than what everv one knows from mere 


even a single date. Nor is this seldom 
the case, even recarding individuals of 
whom it would not have been very difh- 
cult to collect some more precise and 
detailed notice. 
_ Stull we do not pretend to deny that 
ithe work is not a very useful manual, 
| and a book of convenient reference for 
| general readers; how, indeed, cana pub- 
lication of this nature be otherwise—for 
even a gazetter or a court-calendar has 
its value? We only complain that it is 
by no means so complete as a little 
more industry might easily have ren- 
dered it. When, too, we consider the 
price, we can by no means term it a 
cheap book, since, in all that concerns 
the getting up of the work, it is most 
slovenly and barbarous. Neither can 
much be said of the portraits; some 
few, indeed, are as well executed as one 
would desire in such a publication; but 
the majority are in a most wretched 
style, bearing not the least character of 
fidelity as to likeness. As if also to ex- 
hibit, in these embellishments, a similar 





taste to that displayed in its typographi- 


cal elegance and correctness, they are 


| ay , a / r Ayar 
| uniformly worked not only on papé 


much smaller than the book, but in the 
most careless manner. Indeed, we must 
say, that in any publication ranking 
above a sixpenny pamphlet, we never 
perceived so little attention paid to com- 
mon decency of exterior, and we will 
allow, that a flattering appearance is 
a species of puffing, which the propri- 
etor has very honestly scorned, feeling 
assured that no one will be tempted to 
purchase the work on account of its ex- 
trinsic recommendations. 
4 
Memorial de Sainte Héléene. Journal of 
the private Life and Conversations of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, 
By the Counrpe Las Cases. Vol. 
lil. parts v. and vi. 2 vols. Svo. 
London, 1823. 
Count Las Cases seems determined 
that Napoleon, though dead, shall still 
speak, and if we may judge from the 
avidity with which every thing relating 
to this extraordinary individual is pur- 
chased, we should not be surprised to 
learn that Napoleon's words and thoughts 
produce a very handsome annuity to the 
count. who seems determined to take 
the tide of his affatrs when at the flood, 
calculating that it must lead on to 
fortune. The two volumes before 
us embrace a pertod of only four 
months, from July to October, S16: 
thus it will be seen, that, at the pre- 


ceneral report, without the addition of 


’ 
sent, we are not likely to 
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to have done 
with the Memorial de Sainte Héléne for 


some time, 

The great fault in the whole of the 
works relating to Napoleon is their de. 
fective arrangement, which frequent] 
leads to repetitions. The count seems 
to be aware of this, for, he says, that 
many conversations are lost for the 
want of elucidation since he noted them 
down ; and others obliterated by time 
vexation, and affliction ; but that a sin. 
gle day does not pass by in which some 
scattered fragments, some ideas, some 
sentences, some isolated expressions do 
not recur to his memory. It is this 
which renders the count’s journal rather 
a mass of rough valuable materials for 
history, than history or biography itself, 
The bulk might, however, be considera. 
bly lessened, if the idle conversations 
were omitted; many of which are toofyi- 
volous to do either Napoleon or the count 
credit. It may be said that every thing 
relating to a great man is valuable— 
this is not the case; and the value of 
an article depends much on its rarity or 
abundance. 

The subjects discussed or noticed in 
the work before us, are as desultory, 
and, upon the whole, we think, as in- 
teresting as those in the volumes already 
published; and, with this brief observa- 
tion on the general character of the 
count’s journal, we proceed to quote a 
few interesting passages. Napoleon, 
alluding to his having completed the 
harbour of Cherbourg, says,— 

‘« Having provided for the defensive, my 
only business was to prepare oifensive mea- 
sures, which consisted 1p the means of col- 
lecting the mass of our fleets at Cherbourg. 
The harbour, however, could contain but 
fifteen sail, For the purpose of increasing 
the number, I caused a new port to be dug; 
the Romans never undertook a more impor- 
tant, a more ditlicult task, or one which pro- 
mised a more lasting duration! It was 
sunk into the granite to the depth of fifty 
feet, and I caused the opening of it to be 
celebrated by the presence of Maria Louisa, 
while 1 mvseif was on the fields of battle in 
Saxony. ‘By this means I procured anchor- 
age for twentygfire sail more. Suil that 
number was not sufficient, and I thereture 
relied upon very different means of aug- 
menting my naval strength. [ was resolved 
tu renew the wonders of Egypt at Cher- 
bourg. I had already erected my pyramid 
in the sea; I would have also had my lake 
Meris. My great object was to be enabled 
to concentrate all our maritime force, and, 
in time, it would have been immense and 
adequate to strike a fatal blow against the 
euemy. I was preparing my scene ot ac- 
tion in such a way, that the two nations, 
in their totality, might have been enabled to 
grapple with each other, man to man, and 
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the issue could not be doubtful, for we 
would have been more than forty millions of 
French against fifteen millions of English. I 
should have wound up the war, with a battle 
of Actium, and afterwards what did [ want 
of England ?—Her destruction ? Certainly 
not. I merely wanted the end of an into- 
lerable usurpation, the enjoyment of impre- 
scriptible and sacred rights, the deliverance, 
the liberty of the seas, the independence, 
the honour of flags. I was speaking in the 
name of all and for all, and I should have 
succeeded by concession or by force. I 
had, on my side, power, indisputable right, 
the wishes of nations. 
‘Fine words, | wonder where he stole 
‘om.’ How disinterested Napoleon re- 
resents himself, and how much obliged 
ought not the world to be for his warm 
espousal of its cause—his avenging its 
wrongs. Of his personal feelings and 
wishes, we believe, he speaks more cor- 
rectly, when, alluding to his marriage, 


he observes, that— 

‘“ Had any difficulties been started by 
Austria and Russia, I would have married a 
French woman, I-would have selected one 
of the most illustrious names of the mo- 
narchy. That was even my original thought, 
my real inclination. My ministers were un- 
able to prevent me, but by their earnest 
appeals to political views, Had I been sur- 
rounded by the Montmorencies, the Nesles, 
and the Clissons, I should, by adopting their 
daughters, have united them with foreign 
sovereigns. My pride and my delight 
would have been to extend these noble 
French stocks, had they taken part with, or 
given themselves up to us altogether. They 
and those belonging to me thought, that [ 
was influenced by prejudice alone, when I 
was acting in conformity with the most pro- 
found combinations. Be that as it will, 
your friends have lost more in me than they 
are aware of!,... They are destitute of 
soul, of the feeling of true glory. By what 
unhappy propensity have they preferred 
wallowing in the mire of the allies to the no- 
ble task of following me to the top of Mount 
Simplon, and commanding, from its summit, 
the respect and admiration of the rest of 
Europe. Senseless men!—{ had, how- 
ever,” he continued, “ a project in my port- 
folio; time alone was wanting to mature it, 
which would have rallied round me a great 
number of that description of persons, and 
which, after all, would have been but just. 
It was, that every descendant of ancient 
marshals, or ministers, &c, &c. should be 
considered at all times capable of getting 
himself declared a duke, by presenting the 
requisite endowment. All the sons of ge- 
nerals and governors of provinces were, up- 
on the same principle, to be qualified to as- 
sume the title of count, and so on in grada- 
Hon. This would have advanced some, 
raised the hopes of others, excited the emu- 
lation of all, and hurt the pride of none ; 
grand, but altogether harmless rattles, and 


belonging. besides, to my system and my 
combinations.’ 


tive mendicity pf France and England, | 
we pass over. One remarkable fact is, 
however, mentioned, namely—that at 
the time of Napoleon’s fall, there were 
only two hundred and fifty persons in 
prison, although, when he became con- 
sul, he found nine thousand in prison ; 
and, upon an examination into the causes 
of their confinement, it was found (says 
Napoleon) that ‘almost every one of 
them deserved death, and would have 
been senteAced to it by regular process 
of law.’ A few scattered notices on the 
campaign in Ecypt are interesting :— 

‘« The English,” says Napoleon, “ were 
struck with consternation at seeing us in 
possession of Egypt. We exposed to Eu- 
rope the certain means of wresting India 
from them. They have not yet dismissed 
their apprehensions, and they are in the 
right. If forty or fifty thousand European 
families ever succeed in establishing their 
industry, laws, and government in Egypt, 
India will be more effectually lost to the 
English by the commanding influence of cir- 
cumstance, than by the force of arms.” 

‘In the course of the evening, the grand 
marshal put the emperor in mind of one of 
his conversations with Monge, the mathe- 
matician, at Cutekié, in the midst of the de- 
sert,. ‘What do you think of all this, citi- 
zen Monge?’ said Napoleon.—‘ Why, citi- 
zen general,” answered Monge, ‘I think, if 
there are ever seen in this place as many 
equipages as at the Opera Llouse, there must 
be some wonderful revolutions on the globe.’ 
The emperor laughed very heartily at the 
recollection. We had, however, he obsery- 
ed, a carriage with six horses on the spot. 
It was unquestionably the first of the kind 
that travelled over the desert, and, accord- 
ingly, it very much surprised the Arabs. 

‘The emperor remarked, that the desert 
always had a peculiar influence on his feel- 
ings. He had never crossed it without 
being subject to a certain emotion. = It 
seemed to him, he said, the image of im- 
mensity: it showed no boundaries, and had 
neither beginning nor end ; it was an ocean 
on terra firma. His imagination was de- 
lighted with the sight, and he took pleasure 
in drawing our attention to the observation 
that Napoleon meant lion of the desert !” 

Napoleon was a great enemy to ani- 
mal magnetism, craniology, and phisi- 
ognomy, and ¢ all those sort of things.’ 
He says,— 

‘« Mesmer and Mesmerism have- never 
recovered from the blow dealt at them by 
Bailly’s report in the name of the Academy 
of Sciences. Mesmer produced effects up- 
on a person by magnetizing him to his face, 
yet the same person, magnetized behind, 
without his knowing it, experienced no ef- 
fect whatever. It was, therefore, on his 
part, an error of the imagination, a debility 
of the senses; it was the act of the somna- 
bule, who, at night, runs along the roof 
without danger, because he is not afraid ; 
but who would break his neck in the day, 





A long conversation on the compara | 


| 


‘«T once attacked the quack Puységur, 


on his somnabulism, at one of my public 
audiences. 


He wished to assume a very 
lofty tone; I brought him down to his pro- 
per level with only these words. If your 
doctrine is so instructive, let it tell us some- 
thing new! Mankind will, no doubt, make 
a very considerable progress in the next two 
hundred years, let it specify any single tm- 
provement, which is to take place within 
that period! Let it tell me what I shall do 
within the following week! Let it ascer- 
tain the numbers of the lottery, which will 
be drawn to-morrow ! &c. Xc. 

‘“*] behaved in the same manner to 
Gall, and contributed very much to the dis 
credit of histheory. Corvisart was his prin- 
cipal follower. He, and all who resemble 
him, had a great attachment to materialism, 
which was calculated to strengthen their 
theory and influence. But nature is not so 
barren. Were she so clumsy as to make 
herself known by external forms, we should 
go to work more promptly and acquire a 
greater degree of knowledge. Her secrets 
are more subtle, more delicate, more eva- 
nescent, and have hitherto escaped the most 
minute researches. We find a great genius 
in a little hunch back, and aman, with a 
fine commanding person, turns out to be a 
stupid fellow. A big head, with a large 
brain, is sometimes destitute of a single 
idea, while a small brain 1s found to possess 
a vast understanding. And observe the 
imbecility of Gall. He attributes to cer- 
tain protuberances, propensities, and Crimes, 
which are not inherent mn nature, which 
arise solely from society and the compact 
of mankind. What becomes of the protu- 
berance, denoting thievery, where there is 
no property to steal ;—of that indicating 
drunkenness, where there are no fermented 
liquors, and of that characterising ambition, 
where there is no social establishment ? 

‘“ The same remarks apply to that egre- 
gious charlatan, Lavater, with his physical 
and moral relations. Our credulity lies in 
the defect of our nature. It is inherent in 
us to wish for the acquisition of positive 
ideas, when we ought, on the contrary, to 
be carefully on our guard agalust thein. We 
scarcely look at a man’s features before we 
undertake to ascertain his character. We 
should be wise enough to repel the idea and 
to neutralize those deceitful appearances. I 
was robbed by a person who had grey eyes, 
and from that moment am I never to look 
at grey eyes without the idea of the fear of 
being robbed? It was a weapon that 
wounded me, and of that I am apprehensive 
wherever I see it, but was it the grey eyes 
that robbed me? Reason and experience, 
and I have been enabled to derive great be- 
nefit from both, prove, that all those exter- 
nal signs are so many lies; that we cannot 
be too strictly on our gard against them, 
and that the only true way of appreciating 
and gaining a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind is by trying-and associating with them. 
After all, we meet with countenances so 
hideous, it must be allowed,” (aud as an in- 
stance he described one; it was that of the 





because his senses would confound him, 


yovernor,) “* that the most powerful under- 
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standing is confounded, and condemns them 
in spite of itself.” ’ 

Of the emperor’s court, when in the 
height of his glory, we are told, that it 
was much more magnificent than that 
of any former period, though the ex- 
pense was infinitely less :— 

‘That vast difference was caused by the 
suppression of abuses, and by the introduc- 
tion of order and regularity into the ac- 
counts. His hunting and shooting esta- 
blishment, with the exception of some use- 
less and ridiculous particulars, he observed, 
as that of falconry and some others, was as 
splendid, as numerous, and as striking, as that 
of Louis XVI, and the annual disbursement, 
he assured us, was but 400,000 francs, 
while the king's amounted to seven millions. 
His table was regulated according to the 
same system. Duroc had, by his regularity 
and strictness, done wonders in that respect. 
Under the kings, the palaces did not con- 
tinue furnished, and the same articles were 
transferred from one palace to another; 
the people belonging to the court had no 
furniture allowed them, and every one was 
obliged to look out for bimselt. Under 
him, on the contrary, there was not a per- 
#00 in attendance, who did not find himself 
provided as comfortably, or even more so, 
with every thing that was necessary or suit- 
able in the apartment assigned to him, than 
in his own house. 

‘ The emperor's mews cost three millions, 
the expense of the horses was averaged at 
3000 franes a horse yearly. A page cost 
from 6 to 8000 francs. ‘That establishment, 
he observed, was perhaps the most expen- 
sive belonging to the palace, and, accord- 
ingly, the education of the pages and the 
care taken of them, were the subject of just 
encomium. The tirst families of the em- 
pire were solicitous to place their children 
on it, and the inducements were irresistible.’ 

21D +o -- 
CAPT. FRANKLIN’s NARRATIVE. 

(Concluded from p. 281.) 
WE have already dwelt so much on the 
hardships endured by Capt. Franklin 
and his party, that we intended to leave 
his work to the public; we cannot, 
however, refrain from making an ex- 
tract from Mr. Back’s narrative. This 
gentleman, with three attendants, was 
sent forward to Fort Enterprise, im the 
hope of obtaining some relief. 

‘October 16.—We waited until two in 
the afternoon for Belanger; but not seeing 
any thing of him on the lake, we set out, 
purposing to encamp at the Narrows, the 
place which was said to be so good for 
fishing, and where, according to St. Ger- 
main’s account, the Indians never failed to 
catch plenty; its distance at most could 
not he more than two miles. We had not 
proceeded far before Beaupariant began to 
complain of increasing weakness. ‘This was 
so usual with us, that no particular notice 
was taken of it, for in fact there was litde 
ditference, all being alike feeble: among 
other things he satd, whilst we were resting, 





l that he should never get beyond the next 
encampment, for his strength had quite fail- 
ed him. I endeavoured to encourage him 
by explaining the mercy of the Supreme 
Being, who ever beholds with an eye of pity 
those that seek his aid. This passed as 
common discourse, when he inquired where 
we were to put up? St. Germain pointed to 
a small clump of pines near us, the only 
place, indeed, that offered for fuel. “Well,” 
replied the poor man, “take your axe, Mr. 
Back, and I will follow at my leisure, I shall 
join you by the time the enéampment is 
made.” This is a usual practice of the 
country, and St. Germain and myself went 
on towards the spot; it was five o’clock, 
and not very cold, but rather milder than 
we had experienced it for some time, when, 


crows perched on the top of some high 
pines near us. Ste Germain immediately 
said there must be some dead animal there- 
abouts, and proceeded to search, when we 
saw several heads of deer half buried in the 
snow and ice, without eyes or tongues. The 
previous severity of the weather only hav- 
ing obliged the wolves and other auimals to 
abandon them. An _ expression of Oh 
merciful God! we are saved,” broke from 
us both; and with feelings more easily ima- 
gined than described, we shook hands, not 
knowing what to say for joy. It was twi- 
light, and a fog was rapidly darkening the 
surface of the lake, when St. Germain com- 
menced making the encampment; the task 
was too laborious for me to render him any 
assistance, and had we not thus providen- 
tially found provision, T feel convinced that 
the next twenty-four hours would have ter- 
minated my existence, But this good for- 
tune, in some measure, renovated me for 
the moment, and putting out my whole 
strength, I contrived to collect a few heads, 
and with incredible difficulty carried them 
singly about thirty paces to the fire. 
‘Darkness stole on us apace, and I be- 
came extremely anxious about Beaupar- 
lant; several guns were fired, to each of 
which he answered. We then called out, 
and again heard his responses though faint- 
ly, when [ told St. Germain to go and look 
for him, as I had not strength myself, being 
quite exhausted. He said, that he had al- 








ready placed a pine-branch on the ice, and 
he could then scarcely tind his way back, 
but if he went now he should certainly be 
iost. In this situation L could only hope 
that as Beauparlant had my blanket, and 
every thing requisite to light a fire, he might 
have encamped at a little distance from us. 

October 17.—The night was cold and 
clear, but we could not sleep at ail, from 
the pains of having eaten. We sutlered the 
most excruciating torments, though [, in 
particular, did not eat a quarter of what 
would have satustied me; it might have 
been from using a quantity of raw or frozen 
sinews ot the legs of deer, which neither of 
us could avoid doing, so great was our hun- 


ver. In the morning, being much agitated 


for the satety of Beauparlant, I desired St. 
Germain to goin search of him, and to re- 
turn with him as quick as possible, when I 


on leaving the ice, we saw a number of 








— 
would have something prepared for them to 
eat. 

‘Tt was, however, late when he arrived 
with a small bundle which Beauparlant was 
accustomed to carry, and with tears in his 
eyes, told me that he had found our Poor 
companion dead. Dead! I could not be- 
lieve him. It is so, sir,” said St. Ger. 
main, “after hallooing and calling his name 
to no purpose, I went towards our last en. 
campment, about three quarters of a mile 
and found him stretched upon his back on 
a sand bank frozen to death, his limbs all 
extended and swelled enormously, and as 
hard as the ice that was near him; his bun. 
dle was behind him, as if it had rolled away 
when he fell, and the blanket which he wore 
around his meck and shoulders thrown on 
one side, Seeing that there was no longer 
life in him, I threw your covering over him, 
and placed his snow shoes on the top of it.”’ 

It is a remarkable circumstance in 
the Narrative of this honourable but dis- 
astrous expedition, by land and water, 
of five thousand five hundred and 
fifty miles, that our countrymen bore 
their disasters, dangers, and sufferings 
better than the Canadians, who were 
accustomed to the climate, and brought 
up from infancy to constant fatigue. 

To Capt. Franklin’s Narrative is add- 
ed an Appendix of valuable scientific 
papers ; including zoological and bota- 
nical notes; and several papers on the 
subject of the aurora borealis, deve- 
loping some new facts relating to this 
phenomenon and its action on the com- 
pass, The work is got up in a style 
worthy of its importance, and is en- 
riched with numerous charts and other 
engravings, executed in a very superior 
manner. 

———o 4 - 

A Sequel to the Student’s Manual, being 
an Etymological and Explanatory 
Vocabulary of Words derived from 
the Latin. 12mo. London, 1823. 

We expressed our approbation of the 
author’s manual adapted to the Greek 
language ;—his new efforts claim new 
praise, and that of the best kind: no 
work ever exceeded the present one In 
usefulness; every pupil will erect an 
altar of gratitude in his heart to the au- 
thor, who has removed the thorns and 
briars which lay in his path, and made 
a M‘Adams’ road to the acquisition of 
the Greek and Latin languages. Sal- 
mon’s important work, though full of 
errors, stemmata Latinitatis, seems to be 
the source from which our author de- 
rived the idea of his own; and we con 
fess we should not have been displeased 
to see an acknowledgment of the kind; 
there would still be merit enough left 
to the compiler of the * Manual.’ 
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Des Conspirations, 
of Conspiracies and Political Justice. 
By F. GuIzOT. pp. 118. 
M, GuIzOT is a sort of universal man, 
he writes politics and translates plays; 
to translate Gibbon and Shakespeare, 
are mere amusements to him. Ifany new 
feature appear in politics, M. Guiot 
and the Abbé de Pradt are at it instant- 
ly, they seem united in one feeling, an 
hatred of every thing done by govern- 
ment. The ex-archbishop, indeed, goes 
farther than the Ex-Maitre de Requétes ; 
he summons the sovereigns to his tri- 

bunal, and, as surely as they hold a 

congress, so surely follows the congress 

of the Abbe de Pradt. M. Guizot sticks 
to France and ‘the two nations of 

Frenchmen,’ which he affirms can ne- 

ver be reconciled, and, as he belongs 

to the new nation, he is of course quite 
indignant that his friends should be 
treated as conspirators. His theory is 
curious enough, he says, justice and po- 
litics ought always to be separated, and 
he seems to fancy that it is quite the 
same thing to intrigue, to make a parish 
officer lose his place, and to change 
the dynasty on the throne; therefore, 
beware of what you are about, and do 
strict justice, mix it not up with poli- 
tics, the offences are the same, and me- 
rit only the same degree of punishment. 

This doctrine (for M. G. is a doctrinaire) 

has made him the oracle of the new na- 

tion, 1. e. the revolution, and he makes 
up in zeal what he wants in talent in its 
defence, 

Discours de M, le Viscomte de Chateau- 

briand, Sc. §e. 

Speech of Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
delivered in the Chamber of Peers on 
the 30th April, 1823. 

THE production of the documents on 

the Spanish war, laid before Parlia- 

ment, induced a similar demand of the 

French peers and deputies. The mi- 

nister thought proper not to accede to 

it, and this speech is intended to ex- 
plain the motives of his refusal, and, at 
the same time, to furnish all the informa- 
tion necessary for clearly understanding 
the question; and in this his excel- 
lency has displayed the same brilliancy 
of talent which is usual with him, and 
combined it in a very eminent degree 
with the profound science of diplomacy. 
He has, with a frankness which does 
him honour, met the question fairly ; 
he has painted the situation of France 
in its true colours,—he has shewn the 
dangers with which she was surrounded, 
and some of them are evidently real. 
His contrast between England and 
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France is a striking one, and deserves 
meditation by all those who, in their 
schemes of reform, would give his rood 
to every man. Jn fine, we have seldom 
seen so muchimportant matter compress-~ 
ed into so small a space; and we are 
pleased to see the speech in an English 
dress, as it is calculated to effect much 
good in divesting the grand question of 
extraneous matter; it settles two points 
on which our journals have long dwelt. 
War will not be made on Portugal; and 
the 100,000 Russians of the Morning 
Chronicle will not be permitted to enter 
France. 








Original. 
COACH RACING. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
AMONG the numerous conveniences 
with which this great metropolis 
abounds, there is none more in request 
than stage-coaches, of which no less 
than fifty ply to and from Paddington, 
at every hour in the day. From the 
prodigious encouragement given to these 
vehicles, much competition naturally 
ensues ; and, though their number is so 
great, yet they are seldom to be seen 
without a full complement of both in- 
side and outside passengers. From the 
commodious width of the road, its even- 
ness and soundness, being M‘Adamized 
from one end to the other, it might rea- 
sonably be supposed that accidents 
would be of rare occurrence, particular- 
ly since the ‘royal safe coach’ is now 
so universally adopted. But, to the 
shame of the proprietors be it spoken, 
the contrary is the case; and we fre- 
quently hear of the lamentable effects 
of the pernicious and dangerous custom 
of what is called ¢ coach racing.’ This 
diabolical practice is carried on to a 
creater extent on the New Road, than 
perhaps on any other in the vicinity of 
London. 

The causes of this abominable sys- 
tem I consider to be these:—1. The 
proprietors of these stages, who, like 
all other speculators, wish, of course, 
to carry on business at the cheapest pos- 
sible rate, hire, as drivers, any smart 
looking fellow, who professes to act in 
the capacity of coachman; without any 
enquiry into his professional abilities, 
or a due consideration of the danger to 
which the lives of the passengers may 
be exposed. 

2. | know, from well-attested evi- 
dence, that it is the common practice of 
many of these drivers, to favour the CO- 
partner of the box with the delightful 
privilege of * handling the ribbons,’ and, 
for the time being at least, allowing 


knocking down some old woman and 
her apple stall, and by ‘dashing at 
every thing, and sticking at nothing, 
have the reputation of being BANG-UP.” 
To these causes are principally to be 
attributed those melancholy accidents 
so frequently recorded by the newspa- 
pers of the day; and, surely, at the pre- 
sent period, when the Hackney and 
Stage-coach Act has undergone a whole- 
some and necessary revision, some plan 
might be adopted, to compel coach pro- 
prietors to employ none but competent 
and steady drivers, whose names and 
testimonials of character and ability, 
should be registered at the Hackne 

Coach Office at Somerset House, ri | 
would occasion but little additional 
trouble, and be of incalculable public 
benefit. A heavy fine, upon convic- 
tion, should be rigidly enforced on those 
who either entrusted the reins on the 
journey to a passenger, or were guilty 
of furious driving or racing. G. 

> -a 


A WORD IN FAVOUR OF STRAW 
PLAT MANUFACTURERS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epiror,—As a friend to native 
industry and the manufactures of my 
country, I would beg to call the serious 
attention of your fair readers to a sub- 
ject of the utmost importance to them, as 
they may be greatly instrumental in pro- 
moting the cause of humanity, and as- 
sisting numbers of individuals in gaining 
an honest livelihood, who are at present 
in the most deplorable state of destitu- 
tion. I allude here to the straw plat 
manufacturers, 30,000 of whom, wo- 
men and children, are at this time totally 
destitute of employment, and compelled 
to have recourse to parochial relief for 
subsistence. 

This lamentable fact, which cannot 
fail to excite the deepest feelings of 
commiseration in every female breast, is 
to be attributed to the almost unlimited 
encouragement given during several 
years past to the foreign leghorn, which 
has been universally worn by ladies, to 
the exclusion of our British manufacture 
of straw. 

During the period I allude to, endea- 
vours have been made by the most inge- 
nious manufacturers to produce varie~ 
ties in the form and texture of the ma- 
terial; but so powerful has been the in- 
fluence of fashion, that their utmost ex- 
ertions, though deserving the greatest 
encouragement on the scores of ingenu- 
ity of invention, beauty of texture, and 
novelty of appearance, have met with 
the most mortifying neglect. 





them the tempting opportunity of 


When on every occasion, the protec- 
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tion of the legislature to articles of dress 
of British manufacture, has been wil- 
lingly and effectually seconded by the 
British fair, they cannot, they will not 
refuse to patronize the straw manufac- 
ture ;—a manufacture peculiar to this 
country, to which wumbers of the fe- 
males have been brought up even from 
childhood; who have learnt no other 
business, and who, in consequence of 
its failure, have been reduced to the 
brink of starvation. 

The employment of our increasing 
population is, and ever must be, a sub- 
ject of the deepest political and social 
interest, as upon it depends the morals 
and well-being of society at large. In 
this point, I consider the straw manu- 
facture as an exception to every other 
line of business, It is unique in itself, 
and has no collateral branches to which 
recourse can be had, in case of failure in 
the demand for the originalarticle. The 
nature of the manufacture 1s such, that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to sug- 
gest a method of applying the raw ma- 
terial to any other purpose, or working 
it in any other manner than that usu- 
ally employed; and thus, in the pre- 
sent case, the unfortunate manufacturer 
1s, bya failure in the demand, immediate- 


ly deprived of the means of subsistence. 


From the above plain statement of 
facts, it will be seen, that the situation 
of this industrious class of society 1s 
truly lamentable; and | sincerely hope 
that it will induce your fair readers to 
set the fashion, which, ‘in every thing, 
bears sovereign sway,’ of wearing straw- 
bonnets during the ensuing summer, 
which, whilst it will afford the pleasing 
reflection of supporting native industry, 
will give the most heartfelt gratification 


to Your constant correspondent, 
Islington, April,-1823. E. G. B.* 
-——Heo}o— 


NEW SOUTH WALES. | 


In the year 1723, Colonel Purry en- 
deavoured to induce the British govern- 
ment to form a settlement in New 
Holland, and he afterwards presented 
memorials to the Dutch and French 
governments on the same subject. His 
proposal to the latter was referred to the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, who 
coolly replied, * They could not judge 
of countries they rad not seen;’ and, 
nearly seventy years after, when Cap- 
tain Cook returned from circumnavigat- 
ing the globe, it was left for Great Bri- 
tain to add the vast acquisition of Aus- 


* It may, perhaps, be said, that this letter 


does not relate to a literary subject; the huma- 
nity of its object will, however, be a sufficient 


apology for its insertion.—Ep. 
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‘tralasia to the empire, and by the set- 


tlements in New South Wales, to confirm 
the positions, and realize the anticipa- 
tions of that enterprising man, Captain 
King has returned to Engiand to lay 
before the Admiralty the full results of 
his voyages of discovery on the western 
coast of New Holland, in completion of 
those performed by Captain Flinders. 

It must be gratifying to the many 
respectable families who are looking to 
our possessions in this antipodean ter- 
ritory as their future residence, that al- 
most every arrival from Port Jackson 
brings information that the more the 
researches of the inhabitants extend 
inland, the more are they rewarded by 
ascertaining an indefinite existence of 
fine country; and perhaps it is not suf- 
ficiently known that the interior of New 
Holland yields in no instance to the 
beauty, excellence, and richness of the 
finest soil of Van Dieman’s Land, with 
the difference of a climate that will 
ripen the orange, the lemon, the olive, 
that invaluable grain the maze, and 
similar bounties of nature. 

The last Sydney Gazettes bring only 
general local intelligence, but they be- 
speak by their appearances activity in 
all their movements of their settlements. 
An Agricultural Society has been form- 
ed, promising much advantage to the 
territory. Sir Thomas Brisbane is its 
patron; and some idea may be formed 
of the increasing number of respectable 
colonists, from eighty gentlemen having 
sat down at Paramatta, at the first din- 
ner of the establishment, in August last, 
when upwards of 15001. were subscribed, 
to carry into effect the purposes of the 
establishment. 

The new-formed settlement at Mac- 
quarrie Harbour, established as a secon- 
dary place of transportation, for the of- 
fending convicts, had continued to make 
successful progress. The coal here is 
found good and easy of access, and the 
timber, both in quantity and quality, 
answers every expectation. 

Asa proof that the increase of luxuries 
keeps pace with the more solid im- 
provement in all the comforts of life, an 
advertisement in one of the Sydney 
papers invites masters of vessels to pick 
oranges for their sea-stores from the 
trees of asettler, at 6d. per dozen. A 
very few years since thisestimable fruit 
was only attainable in the colony at 6d. 
each. 

The same paper says, a house in Syd- 
ney is now selling colonial tobacco, fully 
equalling the celebrated American negro 
head in its strength and peculiar sweet- 
ness, 








The bee-hives taken out by Captain 
Wallis, of the Isabella, fortunately 
arrived safe, and four of these thickly 
populated habitations are now in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney, where the 
valuable little colonizers seem to lose 
none of their forces from their change of 
climate, but rather to increase in thrift 
and hardihood. The owner expected to 
extend his four to twenty hives in twelve 
months, so congenial to their prosperity 
and nature is their newly acquired land, 
Those cultivators of the vine, who 
have selected proper situations, have 
every prospect of being amply rewarded, 
Mr. Blaxland brought oversome samples 
of Australasian wine in the Shipley, for 
submission to the Society of Arts, who 
have awarded him the silver medal, in 
token of their approbation of its quality, 
While every minor source of wealth 
is obtaining due attention in the terri- 
tory at large, the principal feature that 
distinguishes New South Wales, more 
immediately as it regards the interests 
of this country, ts the peculiar fine woot 
of its sheep. The favourable prices it 
obtains here, and the high opinion en- 
tertained of its qualities by our most 
experienced manufacturers, continue to 
stimulate the growers to increased ex- 
ertion. On Colonel Purry’s principle 
of the fruitful character of the 33d de- 
gree, the latitude of Port Jackson seems 
to be that in which the pure Merino 
breed delight and prosper more than 
in any other; for, although perseve- 
rance will ultimately improve the flocks 
of Van Dieman’s Land, the settler in 
that island finds, in his attention to the 
fine-woolled breeds, difficulties to con- 
tend with unknown in their more con- 
genial climate of New South Wales. 
4p 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

(FROM AN UNITED STATES’ PAPER.) 
A GENTLEMAN in Pompey, state of 
New York, writes to his friend in that 
city, that the following is a fac simile 
of an inscription on a stone found in 
Pompey in November last. The stone 
being fourteen inches long, breadth 
twelve, and depth nine, with the figure 
of a tree, and a serpent climbing it, be- 
tween the De. and the L. together with 


a Cross. 


LEO, X De Lsoa 


tree, &c. 


VI x 1520 
The gentleman in Pompey requested 
the opinion of his friend here, on the 
subject; and we have been permitted to 
extract the following from his answer :-— 
‘LEO X, De,  § may be thus transiated— 
VI, 1520§ 2 Leo, by the Grace of God, 
Pope; and the 6th year of his Pontuhcate. 
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‘The tree, with the serpent climbing it, 
clearly denotes the writer’s faith in the Apos- 
tacy, or -Fall of Man, as described in the 
history of Moses. ER 

+p, s. may denote loco sigilli, the La- 
tin words for “ the place of the seal ” 

‘The inverted 9 may designate the place 
of the seal, or the seal itself. 7 

‘The + denotes the writer's faith in a cru- 
cified Saviour, or the truth of the Christian 
relivion. ae: 

‘Dr. Mosheim, the most authentic histo- 
rian, informs us that Leo X. was made Pope 
in 1513, and held the ofhce of pontificate to 
the year 1520. Ifso, the year 1520 would 
he the sixth year of his pontificate. This 
seems to prove that the writer of the in- 
scription was a Christian, and a Roman 
Catholic. The inverted U is the most enig- 
matical of the whole; but might it not be 
an Q, denoting the seal, with the bottom 
worn of by time? Or might not L. S. be 
the initials of the writer’s name, on a sepul- 
chral monument? Or might not the invert- 
ed U and the cross be masonic emblems, 
of the meaning of which I am perfectly igno- 
rant? 

.* {he Indians are reported the aborigines 
ef North America, but I doubt the-truth of 
this proposition. The fortifications and the 
remains of antiquity in Ohio and elsewhere, 
clearly prove them to be the work of some 
other people than the Indians. Many of 
these fortifications were not forts, but reli- 
giuus temples, or places of public worship. 
Many of them resembling the druidical tem- 
ples stull existing in England. 

‘The first settlers of North America were 
probably the Asiatics, the descendants of 
Shen. Europe was settled by the children 
of Japheth. The Asiatics, at an early pe- 
riod, might easily have crossed the Pacific 
Ocean, and made settlements in North 
America. The South American Indians 
probably were the first settlers of North 
America. The descendants of Japheth 
might afterwards cross the Atlantic, and 
subjugate the Asiatics, or drive them to 
South America, 

‘Visionary as the idea may appear, seve- 
rat facts tend to corroborate the conjecture. 
The language, customs, and religious cere- 
monies of the South American Indians re- 
semble those of the Asiatics. The man- 
ners, language, and even size of the North 
American Indians, especially the Esqui- 
maux, have a great resemblance to the 
northern nations of Europe. What won- 
derfub catastrophe destroyed at once the 
frst inhabitants, with the whole species of 
the mammoth, is beyond the researches of 
the best scholars and greatest antiquaries. 
Discoveries of this kind furnish subjects for 
the investigation of the learned and gratify 
the lnagination of the inquisitive, 

“But to return tothe subject. How came 
this stone to be deposited in the place where 
it was found? America was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492. Mexico was settled in 
1521. Quebec was settled in 1608. Might 
some wandering Spaniard sail up the Mis- 
‘ssippl, or the Mohawk, and find a resting- 
piace on Pompey hill, asa second paradise? 





‘The inscription seems but the signature | 
of some public or official act. But whether | 
it were a bull, decree, edict, or proclama- 
tion of the Roman pontiff, or an indulgence, 
pardoning all sins, present, past, and fu- | 
ture, grauted by some Roman priest, &e. is | 
a mere matter of conjecture. It was cus- 
tomary to affix seals to such sacred docu- 
ments. The sign of the cross generally at- 
tended all public acts of the Roman Catho- 
lics. Your's, &c.’ 

HO 
DR. JOHNSON’s DIRECTIONS FOR 
FORMING A LIBRARY. 
[Ix a late number, we gave the Report of 

a Committee of the House of Commons, 

‘on the subject of the Kiny’s library. In 

the course of the Report, allusion is made 

to a letter, written by Dr, Johnson, on the 
subject of forming aroyal library. This 
letter is given in the Appendix to the Re- 
port, and we now present our readers 
with a copy of it.] 
‘Srr,—it is natural for a scholar to interest 
himself in an expedition, undertaken, like 
your’s, for the importation of literature ; and 
therefore, though having never travelled my- 
self, I am very little qualified to give advice 
to a traveller, yet, that I may not seem in- 
attentive to a design so worthy of regard, I 
will try whether the present state of my 
health will suffer me to lay before you what 
observation or report have suggested to me, 
that may direct your inquires, or facilitate 
your success. Things of which the mere 
rarity makes the value, and which are prized 
at a high rate by a wantonness rather than 
by use, are always passing from poorer to 
richer countries, and therefore, though Ger- 
many and Italy were principally productive 
of typographical curiosities, [ do not much 
imagine, that they are now to be found there 
in great abundance. An eagerness for 
scarce books and early editions, which pre- 
vailed amung the English about half a cen- 
tury ago, filled our shops with all the splen- 
dour and nicety of literature, and when the 
Harleian Catalogue was published, many of 
the books were bought for the library of the 
King of France. 

‘I believe, however, that by the diligence 
with which you have enlarged the library 
under your care, the present stock is so 
nearly exhausted, that, till new purchases 
supply the booksellers with new stores, you 
will not be able to do much more than glean 
up single books, as accident shall produce 
them; this, therefore, is the time for visiting 
the continent. 

‘What addition you can hepe to make by 
ransacking other countries, we will now con- 
sider. English literature you will not seek 
in any place but in England. Classical 
learning 1s diffused every where, and is not, 
except by accident, more copious in one 
part of the polite world than in another. 
But every country has literature of its own, 
which may be best gathered in its native 
soil. The studies of the learned are influ- 
enced by forms of government and modes of 
religion, and therefore, those books are ne- 
cessary and common in some places, which, 
where different opinions or different man- 





ners prevail, are of little use, and for that 
reason rarely to be found. 

‘Thus in Italy you may expect to meet 
with Canonists and Scholastic Divines, in 
Germany with writers on the feudal laws, 
and in Holland with civilians, The school- 
men and canonists must not be neglected, 
for they are useful to many purposes, nor 
too anxiously sought, for their influence 
among us is much lessened by the Reforma- 
tion. Of the Canonists at least a few emi- 
nent writers may be sufficient. The school- 
wen are of more general value. But the 
feudal and civil law I cannot but wish to 
see complete. The feudal constitution is 
the original of the law of property, over all 


'the civilized part of Europe, and the civil 


law, as it is generally understood to include 
the law of nations, may be called with great 
propriety a regal study. Of these books, 
which have been often published, and diver- 
sified by various modes of impression, a 
royal library should have at least the most 
curious edition, the most splendid, and the 
most useful. The most curious edition is com- 
monly tbe first, and the most useful may 
be expected among the last. Thus of Tul- 
ly’s Offices, the edition of Fust is the most 
curious, and that of Grevius the most usefal. 
The most splendid, the eye will discern. 
With the old printers you are now become 
well acquainted; if you can find any collec- 
tion of their productions to be sold, you will 
undoubtedly buy it; but this can scarcely 
be hoped, and you must catch up single vo- 
lumes where you can find them. In every 
place things often occur where they are 
least expected. I was shewn a Welsh 
grammar, written in Welsh, and printed at 
Milan, [I believe, before any grammar of 
that language had been printed here. Of 
purchasing entire libraries, [ know not whe- 
ther the inconvenience may not overbalance 
the advantage. Of libraries collected with ye- 
neral views, one willhave many books in com- 
mon with another. When you have bought 
two collections, you will find that you have 
bought many books twice over, and many 
in each which you have left at home, and, 
therefore, did not want; and when you have 
selected a small number, you will have the 
rest to sell at a great loss, or to transport hi- 
ther at perhaps a greater. It will generally 
be more commodious to buy the few that 
you want, at a price somewhat advanced, 
than to encumber yourself with useless 
books. But libraries collected for particu- 
lar studies will be very valuable acquisitions. 
The collection of an eminent civilian, feu- 
dist, or mathematician, will, perhaps, have 
very few superfluities. Topography or local 
history prevails much in many parts of the 
continent. I have been told that scareely 
a village of Italy wants its historian. These 
books may be generally neglected, but some 
will deserve attention by the celebrity.of 
the place, the eminence of the authors, or 
the beauty of the sculptures. Sculpture has 
always been more cultivated among other 
nations than among us. The old art of cut- 
ting on wood, which decorated the books 
of ancient impression, was never carried 
here to any excellence ; and the practice of 
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engraving on copper, which succeeded, has 
never been much employed among us in 
adorning books. The old books with wood- 
en cuts are to be diligently sought; the de- 
signs were often made by great masters, and 
the prints are such as cannot be m: ide by 
any artist now living. It will be of great 
use to collect in every place maps of the 
adjacent country, and plans of towns, build- 
ings, and gardens. By this care you will 
form a more valuable body of geography 
than can otherwise be had. Many countries 
have been very exactly surveyed, but it 
must not be expected that the exactness of 
actual mensuration will be preserved, when 
the maps are reduced by a contracted scale, 
and incorporated into a general system. 

‘The King of Sardinia’s Italian domi- 
nions are not large, yet the maps made of 
them in the reign of V ictor, filltwo Atlantic 
folios. This part of your design will de- 
serve particular regard, because, in this, 
your success will always be proportionate 
to your diligence. You are too well ac- 
quainted with literary history not to know, 
that many books derive their value from the 
reputation of the printers. Of the celebrat- 
ed printers you do not need to be inform- 
ed, and if you did; might consult Baillet 
Jugemens des Scavans. The productions 
of Aldus are enumerated in Bibliotheca 
Greca, so that you may know when you 
have them all; which is always of use, 
as it prevents needless search. ©The great 
ornaments of a library furnished for magni- 
ficence as well as use, are the first editions, 
of which, therefore, I would not willingly 
neglect the mention. You know, Sir, that 
the annals of typography begin with the 
Codex, 1457, but there is great reason to 
believe, that there are latent, in obscure 
corners, books printed before it. The Se- 
cular Feast, in memory of the invention of 
printing, is celebrated in the fortieth vear 
of the century; if this tradition, therefore, 
is right, the art had, in 1457, been already 
exercised nineteen years. 

‘There prevails among Typographical 
antiquaries a vague opinion, that the Bible 
had been printed three times before the 
edition of 1462, which Calmet calls “ La 
premiere edition bien averée.” One of 
these editions has been lately discovered in 
a convent, and transplanted into the French 
King’s library. Another copy has likewise 
been found, but I know not whether of the 
same impression, or another. These dis- 
coveries are sufficient to raise hope and in- 
stigate enquiry. In the purchase of old 
books, let me recommend to you, to enquire 
with great caution, whether they are perfect. 
In the first edition the loss of a leaf is not 
easily observed. You remember how near 
we both were to purchasing a mutilated 
Missal at a high price. 

‘ All this perhaps you know already, and 
therefore, my letter may be of no use. [ 
am, however, desirous to show you, that I 
wish prosperity to your undertaking. One 
advice more I will give, of more importance 
than all the rest, of which I, therefore, hope 
you will have still less need. You are going 
into a part of the world divided, as it is 





said, between bigotry and atheism: such 
representations are always hyperbolical, 
but there is certainly enough of both to 
alarm any mind solicitous “for piety and 
truth; let not the contempt of superstition 
precipitate you into infidelity, or the hor- 
ror of infidelity ensnare you in superstition. 
I sincerely wish you successful and happy, 
for I am, Sir, 
‘Your affectionate humble Servant, 
‘May 28, 1798. Sam. Johnson.’ 
‘To F. A. Barnard, Esq.’ 


Biography. 
LORD GLENBERVIE. 
SILVESTER DouGtAs Lorp GLEN- 
BERVIE died on Friday the 2d inst. at 
Clifton, at the advanced age of 80, 
This nobleman has published several 
legal works which are highly esteemed. 
His first situation under government was 
that of secretary to the Earl of West- 
moreland, when Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He was afterwards joint paymas- 
ter to the army, and finally, chief com- 
missioner of woods and forests, — 

office he resigned, and retired into 
vate life. He married Lady Cothetine 
North, by whom he had one son, who 
had displayed considerable ability in 
parliament, and correct literary taste. 
This respectable young man died a few 
years ago, after he had been married 
only about three months, and left a wi- 
dow, who devoted her attention to her 
father-in-law till the time of his death, 
Lord Glenbervie, many years ago, pub- 
lished ‘Lyric Poems,’ written by the 
late James Mercer, Esq., who had mar- 
ried his sister, to which a life of the 
author was prefixed and an account of 
his own family. To console himself as 
much as possible under the heavy losses 
of his wife and his son, Lord Glenber- 
vie employed himself in translating the 
first canto of * Ricciardetto,’ a humour. 
ous Italian poem, by Fortiguerri, with 
an introduction concerning the principal 
romantic, burlesque, and mock-heroic 
poets ; and notes critical and philologi- 
cal. The work which 1s rendered into | 
English with spirit and correctness, and | 
does honour to the learned translator, 
was reviewed in the Literary Chronicle 
last year. 

Original Poetry. 


SONNET.—TO PITY. 


CoME, gentlest feeling of the human mind! 
Instil thy softest balm within my breast, 

Prompt me to breathe for woe a sigh refin’d, 
To soothe the grief-worn sufferer into rest: 

For when misfortune gives to soxrow birth, 
When deep despondence bids the soul de- 

spair, 

’Tis thine to raise the drooping head of worth, 

‘Tis thine to cheer the mind, a prey to care. 
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And sure, when Anguish bursts the beatin 
heart, . 
Callous the breast where pity is not neas ; 
When nature yields to sad affliction’s smart, 
Unblest the eye that sheds no tender tear ! 
Meek Pity! pour on me thy mildest ray ; 
And let me ever own thy pleasing sway! 


J. M. Lacey. 
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JULIAN AND MYRA. 


* Peace was each bosom's guest, and hope was 
bright, 

When death came stalking o'er their happy path, 

Like the north blast upon the silent deep. 

They fell together, and their kindred souls 

Flew up to Heaven's high throne as they had 
liv’d 

Unparted,’ 





Tue sky shone forth in all its starry pomp, 

And the pale empress of the night arose, 

And *lum’d the spot where two fond lovers met. 

The moonbeams slept upon the noiseless world, 

And nature seem’d to slumber from her toil. 

No sound disturb’d the silence, save the note 

Of that lone bird, the prince of feather’d min- 
strels, 

Who warbled to the rippling of the rill 

That murmur'd gently o’er its pebbly bed. 

The heav’ns and earth were calm and passion- 
less, 

And the enthusiast’s mind might deem it heard, 

Wafted on the wings of fleeting fancy, 

Tones of aerial melody that swell’d 

Harmonic from the bright and golden barps 

Of radiant seraphim, that in mid-air 

Hymn’d the great God invisible! Alas, 

This lovely hour was like the human life, 

When sorrow is but young, and hope is nigh 

To charm the thoughts with dreams of happi- 
ness, 

That cannot be attain’d; or like this scene 

To beam delusive as an April mern. 

Juliau and his Myra now had past 

All the progressive steps of love ; and bliss 

To-morrow was to seal their constancy, 

The dawn’s first blush would join the hands 
for age, 

Where long the faithful hearts had been en 
twin’d, 

Love made a Paradise before their steps. 

But there arose a dark and dismal cloud, 

As doleful black as congregated guilt ; 

It veil’d the heav’ns with its sable hue, 

And cast its shade alike on tower and tree.— 

The lovers saw it not, nor heeded it, 

Till the blue lightning trembled at their feet, 

And smote the leafy canopy above. 

Myra curdled with affright ;—* Oh, Julian’ 


| She, trembling, said, ‘ that flash was terrific! 


| It struck an awe within my soul, as if 

Annihilation rode upon its wings! 

But thou art with me, and I will not tremble!’ 

‘Fear not,’ her Julian soothingly replied, 

‘ These fires will scathe the vile! thou need’st 
not quail, 

For innocence is now the firmest shield. 

And yet, methinks, the lightning’s glance is 


tipt 
With more than wonted force ; but calm thy- 
self, 
Our home we soon shall gain, and with it 
peace.” 
* ° 7 * e 


There was a night of direful tribulation,— 

The rain pour’d down in foaming cataracts, 

The ethereal founts belch’d forth a deluge, 

Aud the deep-voie'd thunders rock’d the trem- 
bling earth ; 
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The ancients of the valley ne’er had heard 

A clashing of the elements like this. 

The wanderers reach’d not home; their light- 
some steps . 

Were wanting on the threshold ; their voices 

Were not heard amid the gay; they sought 
them . ’ 

Eagerly, but in vain; till Myra s dog, 

A faithful spaniel, whom she oft caress’d, 

Ran yelping from the grove,—they follow’d 
him 5 

And in a bower, where the foliage 

Seem’d to weep with sympathetic rain-drops, 

Myra and her Julian breathless lay, 

Black and stiffen’d corses. 


Edmonton. 


7 Sine Arts. 
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J.J. LEATHWICK. 








THE fifty-fifth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy opened to the public on Mon- 
day, presenting if not a more than or- 
dinary display of talent, at least a more 
than ordinary display of portraits. It 
is commonly said, that portrait paint- 
ing is the most lucrative department of 
the artist, and, as he must live, so he 
must be excused for thus exercising his 
pencil, but it strikes us that the cha- 
racter of the Exhibition, and the suc- 
eessful cultivation of native talent, would 
be more promoted by excluding from 
our national academy all pictures in- 
incapable of exciting general interest. — 
It is indeed monstrous to see a cata- 
logue of nearly twelve hundred subjects, 
half filled with the monotonous lines, 
‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ § Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman,’ continually recurring, and an- 
noyingly interwoven with names as un- 
interesting as the index to a trades- 
man’s ledger, We hope to see a better 
taste prevail; when we may be able to 
discover works of real merit without 
the fatigue of searching for them among 
so much senseless canvass. In the pre- 
sent arrangement, it is often difficult 
to get even an indifferent view of a 
beautiful landscape while an obscure 
individual is intrusively thrust into 
notice. If portraits of distinzuished 
public characters alone were admitted, 
they would afford relief to, and assist 
the general display; a rule to this 
effect would stimulate our artists, and 
counteract the indolent satisfaction 
of obtaining bread without exertion; 
but as it is, the eye is fatigued, and 
the judgment disgusted, and the por- 
traits~of the distinguished individuals 
exhibited, would, could they change 
the countenances given them, scem 
ashamed of the company they keep.— 
Passing by the portraits, which we may 
revert to at our leisure, we will cur- 


Sorily point out a few pictures that have 


most attracted our attention -— 
No. 9. Don Quixote in his Study,’ by 





G. S. Newton, is a correct picture, and 
gives a good idea of the knight with a woe- 
tul countenance. No, 13 is an extremely 
well-finished ‘ Scene from the Spoiled Child,’ 
by G. Clint, in which Tayleure’s manner 
and likeness are well hit off. ‘ Fatal Curio- 
sity,’ No. 15, by J. F. Lewis, does not pro- 
voke the laugh, of which the subject is capa- 
ble, but is notdestitute of merit. No. 21 is 
softly sublime and chastely beautiful—‘ The 
Solar System,’ by H. Howard: here the 
mind may lose itself in admiring the § wan- 
dering fires that move in mystic dance.’ 
No. 31, ‘ Tourists in the South of Ireland,’ 
by W. H. Brooke, is worthy of the visitor's 
notice.—We find our principal object must 
be rather to draw attention to beauties than 
to indulge in minute criticism.—No. 34 is 
one of the few historical works to be met 
with in this exhibition; it is the production 
of Mr. S. Lane, and is a good bold picture ; 
the queen’s person is extremely graceful, but 
her face is not so beautiful as we have seen 
it delineated, nor sufficiently marked by ex- 
pression, her grief partaking too much of 
the character of sleepiness. No. 43, ‘ The 
Village Coal Merchant,’ by W. R. Bigg, 
though well painted, possesses but little in- 
terest; near it is a pretty little ‘ Match Girl,’ 
by C. Horn. No. 67, portrays one of the 
local customs of Devonshire with great fide- 
lity: it is a ‘ Fish Auction,’—the fisherman 
is the auctioneer, and drops a stone when 
he accepts the bidding. This is a clever 
and very interesting picture. 

We pass by ‘ The Bay of Baie,’ by 
Turner, and *¢ Christ crowned with 
Thorns,’ by Westall, promising our- 
selves to notice them with ¢ Christ in- 
stituting the Sacrament,” by Brockeden, 
and several other fine productions, in 
another number, when we may notice 
the peculiar properties of some of the 


portraits. 

No. 116 is a very showy, animated, and 
good picture, by J. Frearson, representing 
‘A Female recovering from the bite of a 
Tarantula by the influence of Music and 
Drawing;’ and ‘The Reconciliation,’ by 
J. P. Stephanoff, is a charming and correct 
representation of a father becoming recon- 
ciled to his daughter: so faithful has the art- 
ist been to nature, and so expressive are the 
figures delineated, that it is impossible to 
contemplate them without participating in 
the feelings of the family. No. 130, ¢ In- 
struction thrown away,’ represents an old 
lady reading to her grand-daughter, who, 
however, pays attention only to a gentleman 
outside the window; it is a pretty picture, 
by J.Clover. No. 135, is by Wilkie; ‘ The 
Parish Beadle,’ leading an itinerant group 
of musicians, with bear, dog, and monkey 
to confinement. Mr. Wilkie’s works of this 
description are always attractive and inva- 
riably excite the admiration of the public. 
The characters are here all set forth in cor- 
rect costume, each visage expressive of its 
feeling, whether human or brutal, and the 
officer’s coat alone is sufficient to let all 
know that Ae is the ‘ Beadle of the Parish.’ 
No. 151, an historical picture, by A. Cooper, 





deserves much praise; it represents ‘ Ar- 
thur Lord Capel defending Colchester for 
King Charles 1.’ * Dutch Market Boats, 
Rotterdam,’ A. W. Callcott, 158; and 159, 
‘ A Study from Nature,’ by J. Tannock, are 
good pictures; but ‘ Domestic Quarrels,’ 
by T. Foster, imparts little or no interest. 
No. 196, is a very fine painting, ‘Comus 
with the Lady in the enchanted Chair,’ by 
Hilton; admirers of the art may here stay 
and gaze with delight; but we must hurry 
into another apartment, not, however, ull 
we have acknowledged admiring an unas- 
suming performance by E. Bristow, 214, 
‘The Parish Clerk, Saturday Evening.’ If 
evening would not allow of more light being 
thrown in, a pleasant relef, we think, would 
have been afforded by a brighter fire; the 
characters, however, are well drawn, and it 
is altogether a pleasing scene of humble life, 
In the architectural department there 
are, this year, several subjects of classi- 
cal merit. Mr. Papworth exhibits a de- 
sign of great excellence,—a palace to be 
erected at Canstadt for the King of Wir- 
temberg. It is equally remarkable for 
purity and elegance of taste, for gran. 
deur of style, and picturesque effect. 
There is great originality without an 
of that whim and eccentricity into whic 
the search of novelty is so apt to betray 
even the most judicious. All the fea- 
tures harmonize and accord in the hap- 
piest manner: the whole appear the re- 
sult of mature study and correct taste, 
and presents a residence worthy to be 
inhabited by royalty. Another compo- 
sition of great felicity is a monument to 
the memory of an eminent poet, by H. 
Wilson: considerable fancy is manifest- 
ed in this subject, well according with 
its destination, but under the guidance 
of a classical taste. Its author appears 
to understand thoroughly the resources 
of his art, and to apply them with etfect. 
Mr. Gandy has treated a fine subject, 
the County Hall, Lancaster Castle, with 
that ability by which he has long distin- 
guished himself. His sketches, hkewise, 
for.a marine and a military tropheal 
tower exhibit considerable happiness of 
invention. The Messrs. Inwood have 
two designs of chapels (now in the pro- 
cress of erection) which indicate a ma- 
nifest improvement in thisclass of build- 
ings, hitherto distinguished by any thing 
than by architectural beauty, or correct- 
ness of taste. Mr, Soane’s ‘ Scala Re- 
gia,’ possesses considerable grandeur 
and picturesqueness of effect, but has 
not sufficient harmony or propriety in 
its details. As to the Dulwich Gallery 
we cannot possibly commend it, since 
it contains almost all the defects of the 
professor’s peculiar style with hardly 
any of its beauties: it is not only very 
anomalous but exceedingly crude as an 
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ensemble, and w retchedly meagre in 
rts. Mr. Poynter’s Design for the New 
ost Office possesses considerable cha- 
racter, and is in a style of bold simpli- 
city thataccords well with the destination 
of the edifice. We much regret that a 
largé portion of the subjects m_ this 
room, which, from their nature, require 
a very attentive and minute inspection, 
are so placed as to be seen only with 
extreme difficulty; many of them being 
hung so near to the floor that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to stoop or kneel down 
if we would gratify our curiosity, and 
as there is no provision made for this 
ceremony in the shape of cushions, it is 
one that we would willingly forego. It 
must be confessed that the apartments 
belonging to the Royal Academy are by 
no means adequate either to the recep- 
tion of so many pictures, or to the ac- 
commodation of the numerous visitors; 
nor, indeed, well adapted to the pur- 
poses of exhibition. Setting aside all 
the difficulties of approach—the toil up 
a dark, dusty, and squallid staircase, 
the rooms themselves, with the excep- 
tion of the large one, are confined and 
inconvenient; in fact, there isone third 
more subjects admitted than can be 
fairly seen. It would surely be more 
honourable to reject a picture at once 
than to thrust it into asituation that ei- 
ther implies a downright censure upon 
the work itself, or betrays a want of 
discrimination in those to whom the 
arrangement of these matters 1s entrust- 
ed. The disadvantages and inconveni- 
ences attendant upon the present system 
are too glaring to be passed over with- 
out animadversion, or not to call for 
amendment. We hope that many years 
will not pass before the Royal Academy 
will be provided with a gallery com- 
mensurate with the growing wants of 
such an institution. But even now 
much of the inconvenience complained 
of might be easily obviated by placing 
the miniatures and smaller pictures ei- 
ther against a screen or upon narrow 
stands of a proper height occupying the 
centre of each apartment, by which 
means not only considerable space would 
be gained, but the inspection would, at 
the same time, be greatly facilitated. 
Our limits will, at present, only allow 
us further to remark, that in the Model 
Academy there are several very fine 
pieces of sculpture: one by Canova, 
Danfatrice, is a charming light figure 


worthy of enthusiastic admiration, ‘and | 


the statue in marble, of a Cricketer, an 
excellent work, by H. Rossi, cannot es- 
cape observation; his posture is ex- 
tremely good, and the performance ex- 





cellent; but, as we must revisit Cais! 
room, we will here close our present 
notice. 

CosmoraAMA. An appropriate build- 
ing has been constructed in Regent 
Street, for a Cosmorama, and fitted’ up 
conveniently for an elegant lounge.—It 
was opened on Saturday for the inspec- 
tion of friends, and to the public on 
Monday, but a press of matter compels 
us to defer a notice of the paintings. 


The Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


, A ee ee 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—The co- 
medy of The Hypocrite was admirably 
performed at this theatre on Wednes- 
day night to a very full house.— 
Dowton’s Dr. Cantwell has always been 
considered one of his best characters, 
and on this evening he played it to per- 
fection. Liston was Mawworm, and 
who can make the part more laughable 
than he does ?—The other characters 
were all well sustained, and the comedy 
went off with great eclat. 

Although the season is drawing toa 
close, yet the manager does not relax in 
his activity, to procure novelties. We 
understand that a new opera from the 
pen of Sir Lumley Skeffington is forth- 
coming at this theatre, and we see a 

new farce announced under the whim- 
sical title of £8 10s. 1d., zf Quite Con- 
venient,” 

CoVENT-GARDEN. —Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan, a new opera, said to 
be a translation from the French by 
Mr. Howard Payne, was played, for the 
first time, on Thursday evening, to a 
very crowded audience. The plot is 
simple, but interesting ; and the illusion 
is kept up without any of those gross 
violations of -propriety common to 
opera—the servants and their masters 
are not found singing together, and the 
situations are generally such as will 
admit of song with good effect—there 
is a trio ina wood which is an exception, 
and which would consequently be bet- 
ter omitted. The main story arises 
in the fate of Clari, (Miss Tree) the 
daughter of a farmer, Rolamo (Mr Faw- 
cett) ; she has been seduced from home, 
under promise of marriage, by the 
Duke Wivaldi (Mr. Abbott), who, not- 
withstanding a strong attachment, feels 
a great repugnance, from his high rank, 
to fulfil his promises; he, however, re- 
spects her person, and orders a fete in 
honour of her birth-day, the arrange- 
ment of which is left to Jocoso (Mr. 
Pearman), who contrives a play. The 
story of this is precisely Clari’s, who 
seeing a representation of the despair of 
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a 2 father similarly circumstanced to her 
own, becomes so extremely agitated, 

that she _ loses self-command, and 
throws herself on the ground in agony, 

—This closes the first act, which would 
be improved by the omission ‘of a 
drunken scene, In which, Mr Keeley as 
Geronio is unnecessarily introduced, <n 
Clari, finding that Vivaldi is unwilling 
to fulfil his pledge, now resolves to leave 
her splendid misery, and return to her 
father and mother; she escapes, the 
duke pursues her, and arrives just after 
her first interview with her father, which 
isa highly wrought pathetic scené in 
which Mr. Faweett, and Miss Tree act 
inimitably well; he declares his con- 
trition, proposes an immediate union, 
and the drama ends happily. Miss 
Love, as Vespina, waiting maid to 
Clari, is an effective character; and 
the piece combines the talents of Miss 
Hallande, Mrs. Vining, (who appears 
much too young for her part,) Master 
Longhurst, Mr. Pyne, Mr. Isaacs, and 
Mr. Meadows. The interest of the piece 
is assisted by several new and beautitul 
seenes, by Messrs. Grieve, highly cre- 
ditable to their reputation, ‘The music 
composed by Mr. Bishop, is very good, 

and the opera with these aids and em- 
bellishments, was completely successful, 

and announced for repetition amidst 
enthusiastic acclamation. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS which were so 
much improved by the new proprietors 
last year, opens immediately with se- 
veral additional attractions. We un- 
derstand that upwards of 10,0001. has 
been expended since last season on these 
gardens. 

M. ALEXANDRE.—This really clever 
ventriloquist is preparing for a new en- 
tertainment, in which his singular talents 
will have ample scope for display. 





Pa | 


Witerature and Science. 


CLL FEL? L 


The original volume of Hogarth’s works, 
in Garrick’s library, was purchased at Saun- 
ders’s, on Monday, at the enormous price 
of ninety-six guineas, by Mr. Foreman, of 
the Adelphi Terrace. On the same day 
three volumes of poetical and prose tracts, 
in 4to., sold for upwards of 1001. 

The largest collection of what are deno- 
minated early-printed or block books, is in 
the Royal Library at Munich. The very 
intelligent and learned librarian at the court 
of Bavaria, has printed a specimen, or fac 
simile, of one of the most curious, w hich he 
liberally distributes to foreigners who may 
happen to visit the library, and are anxious 
to obtain possession of so rare arelic. _ 

Lighting Town Clocks by Gas. On Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd ult., the dials of the Canon- 
gate clock, Edinburgh, were, for the first 
time, lighted with gas, The reflectors are 
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very powerful, which renders the hour dis- 
tinctly visible at a considerable distance. : 
Metropolitan Literary Institution.—We 
solicit our readers’ attention to. the adver- 
tisement of this growing establishment in 
another part of our paper. It gives us much 
pleasure to find that it has made such pro- 
3s as to be enabled already to offer lec- 
tures, during the current and ensuing 
months, to its proprietors. The rapid rise 
and progress of this Institution 1s almost 
without example in our literature, but what 
wilt not the active intelligence and enter- 
rise of this metropolis. achieve. The cen- 
tral situation of this temple of science is ex- 
ceedingly desirable; we wish it every suc- 


cess, } 
The National Monument, Scotland.—Con- 
siderable discussion has lately taken place 
respecting the propriety of adopting the 
Athenian Parthenon, as a model for the na- 
tional monument, proposed to be erected at 
Edinburgh, upon the Calton Hill. The 
subject has been taken up successively by the 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and the New Edin- 
burgh Reviews, in three articles, the first and 
last of which are peculiarly interesting. The 
first-mentioned journal scouts the idea of 
rearing a national structure in our northern 
metropolis, on the model of a Grecian tem- 
ple, however exquisite such may be consi- 
dered in itself; and, indeed, as far as re- 
gards the general question of imitation, we 
cannot but assent to the arguments; since 
an edifice thus produced, however salutary 
its influence might prove upon the national 
taste, would certainly be no more a monu- 
ment of its national genius, than a collection 
of first-rate Italian masters would be of the 
powers and talents of its own artists: trans- 
planted exotics do not bear testimony to the 
original fertility of the soil and geniality of 
the clime whither they have been removed. 
Still much, as is generally the case upon all 
disputed points, may be said on the other 
side; and the arguments advanced by the 
writer in the New Edinburgh, combat the 
objections raised by his opponent very suc- 
cessfully, and we should say, ultimately 
preponderate. The advantages which would 
result to the artists of Scotland, from hav- 
ing constantly before their eyes the struc- 
ture of such surpassing taste, as to have 
heen frequently the primary object of a visit 
to the shores of Greece,—and of which we 
are assured no model, however exact, no 
drawing or series of drawings, however large, 
can afford any thing like an adequate idea, 
—must be undeniably highly important. It 
Ought, too, in all fairness, to be considered 
that Scotland is not at present in possession 
of any particular national style of architec- 
lure, pre-emimently adapted for the intend- 
ed purpose, or sufficient to justify, foregoing 
in its favour, the opportunity now present- 
: of transporting, as it were, to these 
ores, one of the finest monuments of anti- 
quity. If, as the reviewer observes, our 
ice have already benefited most consi- 
whe ae by the study of the Elgin marbles, 
nt not our architectural taste be iin- 
ge in the same degree, by the posses- 
@ Structure, which lias filled all who 
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have beheld’it, with the most enthusiastic 
admiration, and which is as yet known to us 
only by hear say—by description, graphic, 
or literary,—not as it really exists, a proud 
creation of art, deeply affecting our imagi- 
nation, not as an object familiar alike to 
our senses and our thoughts, and assogiated 
with our feelings. The remarks in the New 
Edinburgh, respecting the inadequacy of 
models, on a small scale, in producing im- 
pressions at all approaching those caused by 
the original works, deserve attention, as 
tending to. correct many-popular but erro- 
neous notions relative to art and its effects. 
We look forward with impatient interest to 
the period when the work shall be carried 
into execution; for, although we highly 
disapprove of precipitancy and immature 
reflection on such occasion, we are also of 
opinion, that even deliberation may be pro- 
tracted so long, that ardour may eventually 
subside into indifference, and the project 
itself be abandoned, 

Russia.—The large Hall of the Winter 
Garden in the Tauridian Palace, is now con- 
verted, by the emperor’s orders, into a gal- 
lery of antiques, in which are deposited, the 
marbles formerly in the Michailow Palace, 
built by the Emperor Paul. Among these 
statues, the most important are—the Lao- 
coon ; the sleeping Cleopatra (both of white 
Carrara marble); a bust of Juno, on asar 
cophagus, with three bas-reliefs ; a sleeping 
Endymion ; Diana; a groupe of Cupid and 
Psyche; Apollo; Antinous, &c. 

Swedish Artists.—Sweden possesses seve- 
ral artists of no mean ability; and some 
who would do honour to any country: 
among these latter, it may sufhce to mention 
the names of Fahlcrantz, Limnell, Bystrom, 
and Westin. The first of these, Fablcrantz 
is, perhaps, the greatest landscape painter 
that Europe can boast, for his varied and 
noble compositions display a consummate 
feeling for colouring, and breathe forth its 
most melodious tones. He possesses much 
of the spirit of Ruysdall, his pictures fre- 
quently consisting of beautiful wood scenery, 
and fine groups of trees ; and in such sub- 
jects he is peculiarly felicitous in displaying 
the solemn stillness which pervades the fo- 
rest scenery of the north; nor is he less 
successful in depicting the delicious serenity 
of a Swedish summer evening. He has 
all that profound, but, at the same time, 
gentle melancholy, which is so eminently 
characteristic of Swedish landscape.—Ema- 
nuel Limnell, Professor of Drawing at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, exhibits great 
facility of manner, combined with a certain 
peculiar elegance, although, perhaps, not 
altogether that depth and richness of inven- 
tion which distinguished ns master, Desprez. 
It has been objected to him, not entirely 
without reason, that he ts too much of a 
mannerist, and that his figures possess more 
of the theatrical display than of natural dig- 
nity or unaffected grace. Since, however, 
he has applied himself to subjects more 
strictly poetical than those which formerly 
employed his pencil, he has corrected this 
vicious taste, and is now become as re- 
markable for chasteness of expression, as 
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for his fertility of imagination and’ for 
his romantic compositions. — John Ni- 
cholas Bystrom (now resident at Rome) 
ranks high among modern sculptors. The 
example of Sergell, rather than the les- 
sons which he received from that artist, ef- 
fected the development of that talent which 
he is now maturing in Italy. Bystrom is 


remarkable for his application and industry, 


having already executed a very considera- 
ble number ef statues, and is peculiarly 
successful in his female figures; his style 


is distinguished by that delicacy and volu 


tuousness of character so consonant with 
male beauty. Johann Westin is deservedly 


esteemed as a very able historical painter, 
for to happiness of invention he unites 


beauty of outline and a pleasing brilliancy 
of colouring: his four seasons of the day, 
in the Royal Villa of Rosersberg, are parti- 


cularly fine. It is to be regretted that he 
has of late almost quitted history for por- 


traiture; and the more so, as the latter is a 
branch ofthe art for which he appears to 
possess no talent.—Lauraus alsa is an artist 
deserving notice; his Bamboeciades and 
comic subjects frequently display extraordi- 


nary humour, and equal merit m their exe- 
_cution. 


Swallows.—The following is a copy of 


“memoranda made for the last ten years, 


as to the first time the swallow and swift 
have been seen in each year. ‘ I generally 
keep a good look out,’ says the writer, ‘ in 
the spring for their appearance, but I can- 
not notice their departure. I have only 
been able to observe, that.the black martin, 
or swift, cannot be seen after the 12th of 
August, it being the last of the kind that ap- 
pears, and the first that leaves us,’ 


In 1813, swallows 12th April, swifts 2nd May 
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The Puff Sentimental.—The following 


puff, which would have done honour to the 
late Mr. Christie, of ‘ hanging wood’ cele- 
brity, appeared in the Times of Wednesday : 

‘To the contemplative and the recluse —To 
be let, in a situation remote from the noise of 
man or the tumult of the world, in a lonely 
wood country, distant one mile and a half from 
a village, four from a market town, and half a 
mile from a neighbouring farm, a tidy little cot- 
tage, in which an humble minded individuah 
ortwo, could dwell undisturbed, except only 
from the song of birds, at comparatively small 
expense. Itis well worth the attention of per- 
sons who would wish to withdraw themselves 
from the world, as no spot on earth could again 
offer itself so well calculated as this, having 
been selected for the very purpose. It contains 
a warm whitewash kitchen, with a large wood 
fire-place, and oven; a best bed-room, with 
also a fire-place, two other cleanly white bed- 
rooms, two small cabins for a maid and man- 
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servant, a small dairy, and a most convenient 
pantry, @ little wash and cow shed, stable, and 
outhouses, a garden, and a small farm belong- 
ing to the same.—Letters addressed, &c.” 

Origin of the word Gentleman.—Origin- 
ally it was written Gentile-man, and thus 
gave a distinguishing appellation, in the first 
ages of Christianity, to those persons who 
conformed to the Christian faith, but re- 
tained their Gentile customs, fashions, and 
amusements, 

Haydn.—The celebrated Haydn com- 
posed, from his 18th to his 73rd year, 163 
pieces for the vio'a di gamba, 20 divertis- 
mentos for various instruments, 3 marches, 
24 trios, 6 violin-solos, 15 concertos for va- 
rious instruments, 30 services, 83 quartetts, 
66 sonatas, 42 duetts, 5 German puppet 
operas,(a performance which Maria Therese 
was much attached to), 5 oratorios, 366 
Scotch airs, and 400 minuets and waltzes, 
amounting in all to the prodigious number 
of 1228.—He was born, 1730; died in May, 
1809. 

Libels.—The Cardinal Mazarine, against 
whom a great number of libels had been 
written, pretended to be very much irritated 
by them, seized the copies, and then had 
them sold clandestinely, by which he made 
a sum of thirty thousand francs. 

Cardinal Richelieu notwithstanding his 
great talents as a statesman, had fits of the 
most outrageous folly; he sometimes ima- 
gined himself to be a horse, jumped over 
the tables and chairs, kicking up his feet 
behind, and neighing. This pastime ge- 
nerally lasted an hour; his servants then 
put him to bed, loaded him with clothes to 
make him perspire, and on his awaking he 
was found sufficiently sensible to govern 
France and trouble the rest of Europe. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


“THE Toper, a Tale ;’ ‘ A. D. on Literary Insti- 
tutions ;’ § Ebn-al-bukhad, or the Troubles of 
a Night, translated from the original,’ by 
W. B.L.; and J.S., on Criticism, in our next. 

F. will find a letter left for him at our pub- 
lisher’s, on Monday next. 

The ‘ Sonnet to Want’ when we are in want 
of sonnet, which is not likely to be the case for 
some time. 

Erratum<—-page 283, for ‘ Caer Digoll y Mwy- 
thig,’ read Caer Digoll, Y Mwythig.’ 








LITERARY FUND. 


Instituted, 1790. 


Incorporated, 1818. 


PATRON, HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


of this Institution will be celebrated at Freemasons, 
Hal!, on WEDNESDAY, the 14th May, when the Com- 


to the benevolent purposes 
solicited. 


pany of such Noblemen and Gentlemen, as are friendly 


of the Society, is earnestly 


STEWARDS: 


The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Strathmore. 

Lord Glamis. 

C. W. Teanyson, Esq. M.P. 

Rev. T. Prognal ibdin, 
F.R.S..AS. 

Henry Blavshard, Esq. 

Richard Gilbert, Esq. 

J. Heywood Buckland, Esq 

Bryan Wm. Procter, Esq. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Normanton. 

Major-Gen. Sir John Mal- 
colm, G. C. B. 

Rev. Dr. Penrose. 

Rev. Geo. Croly, M. A. 

John Galt, Esq. 

John Thomas Hope, Esq 

Wu. Mudford, Esq. 

Jobn Rivington, Esq. 





William Wastell, Esq. 


Henry Waymouth, Esq. 


Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; also at 
the Chambers of the Society, 4, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; 
and at the Bar of the Taveru. 





METROPOLITAN LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
No. 11, New Bridge Street, May 6, 1823. 


Tue Proprierors and the Pusric 
are respectfully informed, that the following Gentlemen 


will give Lectures at this Lustitution in the course of 


the present and succeeding months. Mr. Partington, 
ou Mechanical Philosophy. 
Mr. Gurney, on as wage De and the Honorary Secre- 
tary, un Poetry. By order of the Committee, 


JAS. JENNINGS, Hon. Sec 





The EXHIBITION OF THE SO- 


CIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS is 
NOW OPEN, at their New Gallery, PALL MALL 


EAST, Cockspur Street. 
COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 


Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 





This day is published, price 10s. 64. a New Edition of 


VATHEK. 
By Mr. BECKFORD. 


With a Frontispiece, engraved by Charles Warren, 


from a drawing by R. Westall, R. A. 
Printed for William Clarke, New Bond Street. 


Mr. Wood, on Craniology. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 2Is. boards. 


RINGAN GILHAIZE; or, the 
COVENANTERS. By the Author of ‘ Annals of the 


Parish,’ ‘ Sir Andrew Wylie,’ ‘ The Entail,’ &c. 


‘ Their constancy in torture and in death,— 
These on Tradition’s tongue still live, these shall 
On History's honest page be pictured bright 

To latest times.’"—Grahame'’s Sabbath. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 6d. 


THE LEGENDS of SCOTLAND, 


(Secon Series,) containing Daft Marget. 
By RONALD M‘CHRONICLE, Esq. 


Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., Leadenhall Street. 


Where may be had, the few remaining Copies of the 
First Series of LEGENDS of SCOTLAND, 3 vols. 


16s. 6d. Also, 


LIVE and LEARN, by Francis Lathom, Esq., 4 vols. 


Tl. 4s. 


SCARLET HANDKERCHIEF, by the Author of 


Zelica the Creole, 3 vols. 18s. 


MODES of LIFE, or Town and Country, 3 vols. 18s. 
ALICE, or Infidelity, by Grace Stuart Hume, 5 vols. 


11. 10s. 


MACRIMMON, by the Author of St. Kathleen, 


Redmond the Rebel, &c. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo., price 16s. 6d. , 


HEARTS versus HEADS; or, 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
By INNES HOOLE, Esq., 
Author of Scenes at Brighton, Society and Svulitude, &c 


Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., Leadenhall Street. 


The following will appear this Spring :— 


TRADITION of the CASTLE, or Scenes in the Eme- 
rald Isle, by R. M. Roche, Author of the Children of 


the Abbey, Kc. 4 vols. 

WOMAN'S A RIDDLE, or England for Ever, by 
Ann of Swansea, 5 vols. 

ADELE, or the Tomb of my Mother, by Paul Se- 
bright, Author of Coincidence, &c. 4 vols. 

BANKER's DAUGHTERS of BRISTOL, by Rosa- 
lia St. Clair, Author of the Blind Beggar, &c. 4 vols. 

WHAT SHALL BE, SHALL BE, by Mrs. Meeke, 


4 vols. 





This day is published, in foolscap, price 7s. 


POEMS by BERNARD BARTON. 


Third edition with additions. 

* Modern days have furnished no happier instance of 
this alliance of poetry with sound religion. Mr. Bar- 
ton, without awakening the passions, has found the 
means of touching the affections; the tear which he 
produces is chaste as the dew of heaven; the sympathy 
which he stirs is such as angels feel; the joy which 
he imparts is such as the father may share with his 
daughter,—the son with his mother.'—British Review. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, aud Joy. 
By whom aiso are published, 
POEMS for YOUTH, bya Family Circle, 2 vols. 
rice 7s. 
POEMS, by one of the Authors of ‘ Poems for Youth.’ 
Second edition, price 3s, 6d. 





en. 
Tiis day is published, price 1s, 


The SPEECH of the VISCOUNT 

de CHATEAUBRIAND, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
elivered in the amber of Peers on t -\ 

a nh the 30th April, 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


_ NEW ATLASES. 

The following Atlases, with the most 
recent Discoveries and Improvements, and on a Pla 
unprecedented both for accuracy and cheapness ~ 
now in the course of Publication, Ly John Thom ns 
and Co. Edinburgh. and Baldwin, Cradocls, and Joy 

1. A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, containing eigh 
Maps, full coloured, size 24 inches by 20, on mperial 
folio, engraved by the first Artists, from Drawings made 
on purpose; also A Memoir of the Progress of Geo. 
graphy; a Chapter on Physicel Geography ; a View of 
the Comparative Heighths of Mountains and Lengths 
uf Rivers; and a Consulting Index.—Published ig » 
Numbers, at 10s. each, aud may now be had complete 
price 101.—or half-bound in russia, 111. 1s. : 

2. A CLASSICAL and HISTORICAL ATLAS, found. 
ed on D’Anville, with a Series of additional Maps, jj. 
lustrating all the remarkable Epochs of the World; a 
Syllabus of History, and Chronological Tables: pub. 
lishing in Numbers at 16s. each, to be completed in 
from 10 to 13 Numbers. 

3. A SMALL CABINET ATLAS, consisting of 40 
Maps on Imperial 4to. price 2). 2s. half-bound. 

4. A COUNTY ATLAS of SCOTLAND, on ave 
large size, and replete with the most interesting local 
information. Nos. | tu 8 are published, at 10s. 6d. each 


Scientific Information for Youth, 


This day is published, a new Edition, with Additions 
and [mprovements, in 6 vols. price 15s, half-bound, 


SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, in- 


tended for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young 

People; in which the First Principles of Natural and 

Experimental Philosophy are fully explained. Com- 

prising Mechanics, Astronomy, drostatics, Pneu- 

matics, Optics, Magnetism, Electrieft . and Galvanism. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH JOYCE. 


London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
— Row; and R. Hunter, St. Paul's Church 
ard, 
By whom also are published, of the same Anthor, 


1. A COMPANION to the SCIENTIFIC DIA- 
LOGUES; or, the Tutor’s Assistant and Pupil’s Manual 
in Natura] and Experimental Philosophy; containing 
a complete Set.of tions, and other Exercises, for 
the Examination of Pupils in the Scientific Dialogues 
and forming a Seventh Volume of that Work. To 
which is added, a Compendium of the prineipal Pacts 
wanes cate Department of Science. Price 2s. 6d. half- 
bound. 


2. DIALOGUES on CHEMISTRY, intended for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of Young People, in 
which the first Principles of that Science are fully ex- 
plained; with Questions for the Examination of Pu- 
pils. Iu 2 volumes, price 9s. half-bound. A new Edi- 
tion, carefully corrected according to the latest 1m- 
provemeuts in the Science. 


3. DIALOGUES on the MICROSCOPE, intended 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young Per 
sons, desirous of investigating the Wonders of the 
minuter Parts of the Creation: containing an Account 
of the Principles of Vision; and of the Construction 
and Management of the most improved and generally 
useful Microscopes ; illustrated with ten Plates, i 
2 vols. 12mo. price 7s. half-bound. 


4. LETTERS on NATURAL and EXPERIMEN: 
TAL PHILOSOPHY, addressed to a Youth settling 
in the Metropolis. In 12mo. with 17 Plates, price 9% 
boards. The Second Edition, much eularged and im- 
proved. 


5. The CATECHISM of NATURE; for the use of 





ee 





Children. By Dr. Martinet, Professor of Philosophy a 
Zutphen. Corrected and much enlarged,» by the Rev. 
J. Joyce. 


‘Read Nature; Nature is a friend to Truth.” 
The Twelfth Edition, corrected and improved, 
price only is. aiies 


Sd 








London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strands 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom ¢ ‘ 
tisements and communications * for the Editor’ ( Ps, 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; ory 3 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke ares 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke . 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mali; by the We 1 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlar a 
ton Street, Edinburgk; Griffin and Co., eye 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— by 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.—P 
Davidson ,Old Boswell Court, Carey Streele 




















